





A Typical Scene in Reinforced 


istered in the United States. At 5000 

miles per car, a conservative figure when 
commercial vehicles are considered, the total dis- 
tance covered by automobiles in one year may 
be estimated as_ 100,000,000,000 miles. This 
makes an almost unbelievable demand upon the 
network of highways which cover the United 
States. 

From a matter of individual work by a farmer 
with a team of horses and a drag to a special 
profession employing the talents of scientists, 
roadbuilding has grown in tremendous strides in 
the past two decades. Despite this progress, 
however, demands have been accumulating so 
rapidly that in few sections of the country are 
roadways as yet adequate to satisfy conditions to 
which they constantly are now being subjected. 

Road programs 


M ‘iste than 20,000,000 automobiles are reg- 









1926 State Highway Programs 
Increase Steel Needs 


By Robert T. Mason 











Concrete Highway Construction 


diture this year of $500,000,000. Added to this 
are activities of county and municipal road and 
street departments which will involve an invest- 
ment of a similar amount. Resurfacing and 
maintenance work will bring the total expendi- 
ture for highway work in the United States to 
more than $1,500,000,000 for the year. About 
15,000 miles are planned for construction by states 
in 1926, much of this being work in progress 
at the close of 1925 and some merely resurfacing. 
State road work, based on reports from the 
highway departments will require approximately 
80,000 tons of reinforcing steel in 1926, a slight 
decrease from the estimated needs in 1925. As 
New York and Illinois programs are not yet defi- 
nite the total probably will exceed 100,000 tons. 
There has been some evidence during the past 
year of a lightening of steel use but estimates of 
the highway com- 





have been gaining 
from year to year, 
and for 1926 they 
are the greatest yet 
undertaken. The 
third annual sur- 
vey by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW 
of state highway 
construction pro- 
grams in the United 
States reveals an 





i) mission of Penn- 
sylvania place re- 
quirements of that 
state for 1926 at 
26,000 tons. This 
is far larger than 
any other state has 
placed its needs 
this year. Accurate 
comparisons of to- 
tal state consump- 
tion are not pos- 
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State Highway Programs for 1926 


Miles to Miles of Miles of Miles of Tonnage Type of Attitude of Amount of fed- Financing pro- 
States be built concrete resurfacing resurfacing Steel reinforcing state legis- eralaidinstate visions other than 
in concrete lature work annually federal aid 
Alabama... Program not determined until later. — — _— —_ — — 
Arizona. . Information not available this early in the year. — —_ _— oo — 
Arkansas : 500 Not reinforced ae None — Bates type with — State apportion- Gasoline tax and 
no additional re- ment, about icense fees 
inforcing 260,000 
California... ... 35 a 90 — — _ _ — Bond issue. Gas tax 
and license fees 
Colorado. 350 None 200-300 None Not esti- Bars No legislature About $1,250,000 a 
mated this year 
Connecticut Roadbuilding activity not forecasted, amount depending upon funds made available through — —_— 
federal aid, license fees and gasoline tax. 
Delaware 70 None one None None — Good $365,C00 Legislative appropria- 
tions, gasoline tax, 
license fees 
Dist. of Columbia. No reinforcing used in highway construction. - — —_ ~- — 
Florida.... . 400 Alternate bids taken, state does not build reinforced concrete Favorable —_ Four cent gasoline 


tax, license fees and 

gas and oil inspection 
one mill levy 

Gasoline tax and vehi- 


pavements. 





Georgia... ; 550 None antici- —_ None None Most roads are — About $2,000,000 
pated plain concrete cle tag tax. 
Idaho.... 175 None 15 None None No mesh, small _ Nearly 60 per ‘Twocent gasoline tax 
amount of bars cent of total for maintenance 
Illinois... Program indefinite _ _ —_ — <a — —_ 
Indiana 250 None Indefinite None No data None used No legislature About 200 miles Gasoline tax 
this year this year 
Iowa 1260 33 None None 660 Barsexclusively No legislature Fundsamountto Gasoline tax and 
this year about 1-5 of total license fees 
Kansas Little hard surfacing contemplated. — — —_— — — = 
Kentucky. . 400 35 50 None 3786 Bars Wholesome $1,416,809 Gasoline tax, and 
vehicle license fees 
Louisiana. . ia 700 mo — — cme ame is abe a 
DG 54.0%0%2 110 10 20 10 950 Bars Favorable $1,200,000— Special general state 
as 4 two years tax 
Maryland... : 120 — _— — — Reinforcement No legislature 20 per cent of Bond issues for new 
not used this year total roads, gasoline tax for 
maintenance 
Massachusetts... . 250 35 9547* ~ 2000 Bars, experi- Favorable 10 per cent of “Highway fund’’, no 
menting with mes total gas tax or bond issues 
Michigan.. 250-300 About 50 Maintain as Use little reinforcing Favorable One-sixth toone- Gas tax and auto 
per cent 500 fourth of total weight fees 
Minnesota.... ; 485 170 —_ —_ _ _— - ood os 
Mississippi... .. ‘ 167 25 None _— _— — Not expressed 50 per cent of Bond issues 
yet total 
Missouri... .. 1000 650 a 650 8450 Bars Favorable $2,400,000 Gasoline tax, license 
ees and bonds 
Montana......... 135 None 70 None None No concrete No legislature — Two cent gasoline tax 
roads constructed this year 
Nebraska..... 1300 None me oa —- Reinforcing Favorable $8,000.000 to Gasoline tax 
not used $10,000 000 
Nevada.... 128.1 None 10.6 None 95 Bars Good 87 per cent Gasoline tax, license 
fee and 10 cent county 
road tax 
New Hampshire 100 5 50 5 140 Bars Failed to pass $365,000 Vehicle fees, road toll 
bond issue and gasoline tax 
New Jersey... 75 75 -- —- 3000 Using both Encouraging About $900,000 $40,000,000 bond issue 
for 5 years, vehicle fees 
New Mexico.. 99.91 5.45 — None _ Steel mesh only Favorable but Nearly all federal Three cent gasoline 
little money is aid tax, bond issues 
_ available 
New York.... 300 — 300 aig — — No appropria- About $3,500,000 Direct appropriation 
tions yet 
North Carolina.... 303 — _— _ _ _ _ — 
North Dakota..... 700 4 300 None 85 Bars Good ercent up to Licenses, one cent gas- 
50 pe cs per mile oline - a road 
unds 
a ea © die 500 150 6000 _ 7000 Bars Favorable $2,000,000 Direct appropriation, 
gasoline yr and license 
ees 
SUNN, S ovae dca es 251 None 60 None 500 Bars Satisfactory $1,200,000 Gasoline tax and 
license fees 
Pennsylvania..... 1300 800 — —_ 26,000 _ — — —_— 
Rhode Island..... 61 20 —_ —_ 650 Meshandrods Favorable 50 per cent of License fees, one cent 
total gasoline tax and 
special tax 
South Carolina... 500 None None None Little —- _— $1,000,000 Gasoline tax and 
license fees, county 
bond issues 
South Dakota.... 350 2 50 None 1650 Bars Favorable 30 per cent of No levy, three cent 
total gasoline tax, bus tax 
and license fees 
Tennessee........ Program not determined. _ _ _— _ — _ 
OS Fits toe oad 0 1470 100 1500 100 5000 _— Favorable rtf: ercent,or Gasoline tax and 
Ai wy for license fees 
BED icsinssecets JERRS _ _ _ 565 Barsand mesh Favorable 100 omg cent Gasoline tax, county 
federal aid and state tax 
Vermont......... = 8 _ None 30 Bars No legislature $365,625 Two cent gasoline tax 
this year and license fees 
Virginia........ 212 None 118 None 750 Reinforcing not Favorable $1,450,000 Gasoline tax, state 
used mill tax, appropriation 
and convict labor 
Washington....... 232 None 500 None 80 Bars Favorable 50 per cent of Gas tax, levy on 
total commercial users, 
direct appropriation 
West Virginia..... 485 32 12 None 9660 Barsand mesh Authorized $793,000 Road bonds, gasoline 
,000, tax and license fees 
Wieconsin........ 2000 None -- — oe Reinforce only Good 13 per cent Gasoline tax and 
bridge approaches total license fees 
Wyoming......... 200 None None None None Reinforcing No legislature 46 per cent of Gas tax and federal 
not used this year total oil royalty 


*Includes municipal work. 
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amount of co-operation between state 
and county highway departments 
varying considerably. In New York, 
for instance, at least 25,000 tons of 
reinforcing steel will be used in coun- 
ty and municipal work, a much 
heavier total than will be required in 
state construction which has not been 
estimated as yet. 


Federal co-operation in highway 
construction continues to be of ma- 
terial assistance to states in making 
possible more adequate roads. The 
bureau of public roads of the depart- 
ment of commerce has_ supervision 
over roadbuilding activities for the 
government. An allowance of up to 
$15,000 a mile to the states is made 
by the government for all roads 
constructed with federal aid. In many 
cases this accounts for as much as 50 
per cent of the total cost. 

In a few instances the funds ap- 
propriated by the government in 
federal aid work are a relatively small 
proportion of the total cost. No 
federal aid is employed for resur- 
facing or minor improvements. 

Projects under construction as of 
Dec. 31, 1925, involved 16,017.2 miles. 
The estimated cost of these roads was 
$385,565,266.84, of which $167,547,- 
107.97 was allotted from federal aid 
funds. A balance of federal aid funds 
has been left available for new proj- 
ects totaling $119,771,201.42, accord- 
ing to the bureau of public roads. 

In addition to furnishing financial 
assistance, the government maintains 
a department of specialists, scientists 
and research men. These bodies have 
conducted exhaustive tests of mate- 
rials, climatic and soil conditions, im- 
pact strains, etc. Results of these 
tests have been made available to 
all persons interested and the general 
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DENALI 


Concrete Mileage Completed to Jan. 1, 1926 


Highways 


Square yards reduced to equivalent 
mileage 18 feet wide 

















Streets 
Square yards reduced to equivalent 
mileage 30 feet wide 








Total 

During Totalto Prior to to Jan. I, 
State Prior to 1925 1925 Jan. 1,1926 1925 During1925 1926 
PIDOTAR, -  cpesncrecccsenseeisesiioasapaos a 70 118.3 100.2 48.6 148.8 
Arizona 434.3 mee. = ae 17.3 
Arkansas sichiiclaidegitindevekaninenin 28 230.1 131.0 21.5 152.5 
California 161 3,626.9 1,012.3 $16.0 1,328.3 
Colorado ....... 14 204.6 61.6 4.4 66.0 
Connecticut 35 349.1 84.5 5.4 89.9 
RO A a el 63 418.2 7.4 1.3 8.7 
District of Columbia 5 9.0 40.7 15.5 56.2 
Florida a a RE , 66 229.7 49.5 27.6 77.1 
Georgia 3 65 428.8 272.0 52.1 $24.1 
OD. nsiatchearsvaistlviccnigattnnoniace t 10 48.3 2 Ske 18.) 
Illinois ....... s 853 4,957.5 600.4 240.0 850.4 
Indiana ...... . 337 1,872.2 240.9 58.0 298.9 
0 RRS i 64 600.4 637.4 62.3 699.7 
Kansas ......... : 32 516.7 148.4 27:8 176.2 
Kentucky _....... q 82 232.9 62.1 20.8 82.9 
Louisiana . 36.4 38.8 16.4 55.2 
Maine .......... : 68.8 15.5 3.0 18.5 
Maryland ....... * 120 1,086.2 44.9 12.7 57.6 
Massachusetts ..........ccseceeceeeeee 50 278.9 109.5 15.2 124.7 
INIITIIIE:  vecectrtcyanensodebusitabensace 2,042.2 42 2,467.2 841.6 81.0 422.6 
Minnesota ........... 520.2 94 614.2 195.5 $2.0 227.5 
pe, SEL ERROR ETERS TEL Pie 211.9 39 250.9 37.5 10.0 47.5 
SRE eee 503.2 477 980.2 414.5 84.5 499.0 
TIER « cnsnspilinasrectibecedhapstantetions 27.0 <siitie 27.0 eee 34,9 
AR ee A elas 68.8 26 94.8 67.3 19.9 87.2 
III | sini ististetasdtacovdetinecseeaens 81.4 38.4 4.9 3.1 8.0 
New Hampshire .............. 11.9 6 17.9 10.2 0.8 11.0 
RE WN ic cnsetcccoceerrs erence 689.9 113 802.9 297.1 91.4 388.5 
eRe ae 74.5 3 80.5 20.6 6.9 27.5 
\ Ee eee nia: Gee 615 3,409.2 411.1 122.8 533.9 
North Carolina  ........cccccccseee 841.7 829 1,170.7 121.3 31.2 152.5 
RU: EINE: “accsvennvdvitasesnises Oo oe 7.4 27.2 2.2 29.4 
CNG i csi icdigakentdenacuctitiniokadians 1,646.2 210 1,856.2 257.0 53.7 810.7 
Oklahoma ... 375.3 188 563.3 208.6 41.4 250.0 
III «0 ci cucu stacondiinadbckihin nonaiie 227.4 25 252.4 156.4 42.7 199.1 
PT GTEEE. | cecisesacccdsinnreccents 2,707.2 124 3,431.2 190.5 83.8 274.38 
Rhode Island  ........ccccccesseres 52.2 14 66.2 6.8 1.8 8.6 
South Carolina  ....ccccrccccccccees 153.2 56 209.2 89.2 5.8 45.0 
South Dakota  .......ccccseccccceees 1.4 1.4 99.8 5.8 105.6 
WO. csccicaditndicssisRiosevetons 129.6 75 204.6 71.4 21.0 92.4 
RI aredchtnnnassatatenticcnnaliiiucbtyens 489.3 71 560.3 214.0 33.4 247.4 
OS a 239.1 241.1 41.9 2.4 44.3 
IRIEL. cncensnnineemnavenenseiinenenl 19.8 24.8 18.5 2.2 20.7 
Virginia 614.9 91 705.9 68.7 9.4 78.1 
RMN ssareuspciccistenviieede 1,029.7 81 1,110.7 347.7 96.4 444.1 
West Virginia 569.2 68 637.2 70.0 13.5 83.5 
WISCONSIN .........0cee00e 1,921.2 152 2,073.2 464.7 84.6 549.3 
OO  caccecnscsescccnannsneentieiees OO) —_—_ 13.0 20.9 3.5 24.4 
UIDs eccsscikdcaneintalibienicis 31,698.3 5,961 387,659.3 7,952.2 1,945.9 9,898.2 


(Figures compiled by Portland Cement association.) 
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educational work done in this way 
has been reflected immediately in ac- 
tual construction. County and muni- 
cipal governments have followed the 
federal bureau in conducting experi- 


PU CoT ee eeeee 


RU Ue 


ments of materials and processes. 
Of especial interest to the steel 
industry is the investigation of the 
economic value of reinforcement in 
concrete roads made by the highway 





MUCH MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT IS USED IN ROAD BUILDING 
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LIFTING 


research board, division of engineer- 
ing and industrial research, national 
research council at Washington. The 
investigation included about 3000 
miles of plain and reinforced concrete 
highways in 26 states. 


Briefly the conclusions were as fol- 
lows: Cracking and disintegration of 
roads is a function of time, and the 
rate of cracking is a measure of the 
life of the roadway. Stee! reinforc- 
ing was shown to have reduced the 
cracking rate and lengthened the life 
of the pavement. This was found to 
be true where the concrete pavement 
was laid alone and where it formed 
the base for a surface material. It 
was found that crack reduction was 
accomplished more economically by 
steel reinforcement than by increas- 
ing the thickness of concrete. In- 
creasing the closeness of reinforcing 
members and the weight per 100 
square feet reduced cracking. 


Mesh reinforcement weighing 25 to 
56 pounds per 100 square feet and 
bar mat reinforcement 64 pounds per 
100 square feet, 25 per cent of which 
was longitudinal, reduced cracks more 
than one additional inch of concrete, 
but one additional inch of concrete 
reduced the cracks more than bars 


weighing 43 to 48 pounds per 100 
square feet, placed. transversely only. 
With good crushed stone aggregate, 
56 pounds per 100 square feet mesh 
reinforcement or 170 pounds per 100 








COMPLETED DOUBLE 


MAT FROM ASSEMBLY FRAME 


square feet bar reinforcement, 50 per 
cent each way, caused a reduction in 
combined transverse and longitudinal 
cracks equal to that indicated for two 
inches additional center thickness. 
One additional inch of edge thick- 
ness reduced corner cracks more than 





large number of industrial associa- 
tions, groups of manufacturers build- 
ing road construction equipment or 
making highway materials actively 
are backing better roadway programs. 
In some cases these associations have 
developed extensive departments con- 
centrating on road work. The Port- 
land Cement association has a high- 
ways bureau which carries on re- 
search and distributes findings and 
facts to its members. The Asphalt 
association and the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials al- 
so are promoting increased interest in 
road building. 


Developments of the year in the 
mechanics of road construction re- 
veal some changes in _ specifications. 
Ohio has adopted a plan of construc- 
tion involving less steel, the edge re- 
inforcing having been’ eliminated. 
Illinois has accepted the use of rail 
steel in highway work, although its 
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Surfaced Roads In the United States 


1 





914 
Per Cent 


1921 1924 
Miles Per Cent Miles Per Cent 





Type of surfacing Miles 
IE. SensiccitutieiiashbedisinenSadcpeaas 116,058.1 45.1 199,899 50.5 244,282 52.2 
aE SE eee 44,154.7 17.2 63,339 16.3 63,681 18.6 
Waterbound macadan ...... 64,898.4 25.2 58,036 14.7 60,234 12.9 
Cement concrete ................ 2,348.4 0.9 15,611 3.9 31,146 6.7 
Surface treated macadam 
and gravel COS Oe 19,309 4.9 26,680 5.7 
Bituminous macadam ....... 10,499.8 4.1 10,264 2.6 17,539 3.7 
eee oe 1,601 0.4 2,260 0.5 
PCS OGUOUD nescccc  Saasediee > es 4,978 1.2 7,443 1.6 
SRS eee 1,593.4 0.6 8,333 0.8 4,319 0.9 
Miscellaneous 17,738.2 6.9 11,390 2.9 10,318 2.2 
UES ceniccuinbiaiieneun 257,291.60 100.0 387,760 100.0 467,905 100.0 


Figures by Thomas H. MacDonald, director, bureau of roads. 
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mesh reinforcement 25 to 68 pounds 
per 100 square feet, or % to %-inch 
bar reinforcement but progressive de- 
struction following the appearance of 
corner cracks was arrested by steel 
reinforcement. All types of steel re- 
inforcement across cracks tended to 
hold together fractured slabs. 


Augmenting the work of the federal 
bureau in promoting good roads, a 





SLEDS SUPPORT MESH WHILE BEING PUT IN PLACE 
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specifications still require heavy ton- 


nages. Pennsylvania has altered its 
specifications, increasing its tonnage 
requirements. California, Connecticut 


and New Mexico have adopted the 
standard of the American Concrete 
institute of placing reinforcing two 
inches below the surface. 

Illinois continues to use the “Bates” 
type road, a result of experiments 
conducted in 1920 with various types 
of surfacings and reinforcements. The 
Illinois design calls for the use of de- 
formed metal joints, %-inch round 
pins, %-inch smooth bars and %4-inch 
deformed bars. For a highway of 
10-foot width, about 8.5 tons of %- 
inch smooth round bars are used to 
the mile. In a 16-foot width road- 
way, the same tonnage of %-inch 
bars are used and 2.4 tons of de- 
formed metal joints, 0.4 tons of %- 
inch round pins and 1.4 tons of %- 
inch deformed bars. Highways of 18 
and 20-foot widths require the same 
steel tonnage as the 16-foot roads. 

Although the roadways in some 
states require a heavy tonnage of 


(Concluded on Page 1056) 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 











ACK in the days when the clang 
B of metal against metal used to 

ring from the forge of the vil- 
lage smithy was developed a product 
called turnbuckles which despite recent 
curtailment in demand require about 
10,000 tons of steel annually. Sixty- 
three years ago a company was estab- 
lished in Cleveland for the production 
of turnbuckles by machinery. Prior 
to that the product had been hand 
forged. Until recent years a heavy 
tonnage of turnbuckles were used in 
construction of suspension bridges and 
in the tie rod braces of railroad 
freight cars. 

Development of cantilever bridges 
and all steel freight cars has lessened 
demand for turnbuckles somewhat, but 
the variety of uses for the product 
has expanded. In addition to the ton- 
nage of steel required for turnbuckles 
a large total is involved in fittings, 
such as hooks, eyes, stubs, clevis nuts 
and shackles. In oil country use the 
fittings often involve more steel than 
the turnbuckles. 

General quality low carbon steel 
rounds, squares and flats are used in 
turnbuckle manufacture, with two com- 
panies choosing hexagon stock for 
their product. Some years ago pressed 
wrought iron was used, but this was 
discontinued in favor of mild steel. 
The general range in stock size is 





Turnbuckles 


HIS is the sixty-second of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on ‘“‘corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 


Pins Pens 
Cotton Ties Steel Wool 
Toys License Plates 


Hypodermic Needles 


Spinning Rings 
Shoe Steel 


Card Clothing 


Tie Plates Crushed Steel 
Tacks Skates 
Knives and Forks Needles 


Surgical Instruments Phonograph Needles 
Fence Posts Golf Clubs 

Eyeglass Cases Mechanical Pencils 
Fishing Tackle Burial Caskets 


Dental Drills Telephones 
Pocket Knives Radio Towers 
Rat Guards Brushes 


Electric Bells 


Snap Fasteners 
Bookbinder Wire 


Paper Clips 











Steel Vests Sucker Rods 

Electrical Conduit Watch Hands 

Radiator Furniture Steel Furniture 

Notebooks Highway Markers 

Metal Beds Camp Cots 

Bolts and Nuts Flexible Shaft 

Metal Lath Wood Pipe 

Tin Cans Buttons 

Umbrellas Sheet Metal Screws 

Steel Barrels Rivets 

Washers Billboards 

Overall Trimmings Razor Blades 

Bird Cages Metal Strapping 
from % to 5-inch with the bulk of 


tonnage at 4 to 2%-inch. The size 
range on flat stock is up to % x 
2-inch. 

A turnbuckle is specified according 


















































to two measurements, by size of tap 
and length of inside opening. The 
range in size of tap is from % to 
5-inch and inside measurement from 6 
to 72 inches. One of the largest turn- 
buckles ever made measured 5 x 72 
inches and weighed 768 pounds. » The 
smallest generally produced is % x6 
inches weighing 0.37 of a pound. 
General manufacturing practice in- 
volves the use of drop -forging and 
welding. Small turnbuckles, up to 
3% inches in tap size are drop forged, 
some plants producing two in one 
operation. In one plant the production 
of welded turnbuckles involves the 
following operations: The stock is 
selected and sheared to length A 
vertical bulldozer is used for bending 
the arms of the turnbuckles. Two 
formed pieces then are placed together 
in an upsetting machine at welding 
heat, a 3-inch electric and a 5-inch 
steam upsetter being used. The fin 
then is trimmed off the welded turn- 
buckle and the ends faced. They then 
are drilled and tapped, fitted with 
stubs and either shipped or stocked, 
Drop forged turnbuckles are pro- 
duced similarly. Stock is selected and 
heated. It then is placed under the 
hammer head, being formed in steam 
hammers of from 800 to 6000-pound 
capacity. The turnbuckles are formed 
in three impressions by the hammer, the 





SECTION OF TURNBUCKLE PLANT SHOWING MACHINE SHOP FOR FINISHING OPERATIONS 
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first operation being the roller, the 
second the rougher and the third the 
finishing operation. The formed turn- 
buckles are sheared from the rod un- 
der the hammer. After cooling, the 
forging is trimmed on a trimming 
press, on most sizes the center being 
punched in the same operation that 
the flash is cut off. 

Drilling and tapping of the ends is 
done in various ways. In some cases 
the operation is performed on double 
end drilling machines, and in others on 
six-spindle drills. A machine has been 
developed which will drill and tap 
one end of 32 turnbuckles at the same 
time, although no manufacturer is 
reported using this equipment as yet. 
An automatic drill and tapper is be- 
ing used, however, which involves a 
self centering chuck, assuring perfect 
alignment of the holes. This machine 
drills both ends of a turnbuckle at 
once, automatically reversing the drills 
when the holes are drilled. The same 
type of machine is used for tapping 
both ends at once. 

After drilling and tapping the turn- 
buckles are ready for shipment or 
stock, unless requested fitted with 
stubs. Stubs are merely threaded 
rods of short length which are worked 
into the tap holes with sufficient length 
left for welding. The use of stubs 
involves a large tonnage of steel. One 
hundred pieces of % *’6-inch turn- 
buckles without stubs weigh ‘37.5 
pounds while with’ stubs the total is 
82 pounds. On larger sizes the dif- 
ference is even more striking. One 
8 x 86-inch turnbuckle without stub 
weighs 98.4 pounds while with stubs 
it totals 206.6 pounds. 


A machine has been developed for 
making stubs. This puts a right 
hand and left hand thread on two dif- 
ferent pieces of stock at the same 
time. One man working on 2%-inch 
stock can turn out over 500 stubs a 
day on this machine. Larger stubs 
are worked into the turnbuckles by 
hand with wrench and vice, while those 
up to 1% inches are fitted by a fric- 
tion machine, a chuck holding the bar 
and pressure by the operator of the 
turnbuckle against the stub causing 
the stub seat to move back against a 
belt rotating and working the two 
pieces together. Turnbuckle eyes are 
made of the same quality steel as the 
buckles. The stock is heated and the 
eye end formed on a drop hammer in 
a carving operation. This end then is 
bent and welded and the opposite end 
cut and threaded. Clevis nuts which 
fasten turnbuckle rods to another ob- 
ject are made in sizes from 2 to 8-inch 
eye diameter. These weigh from 2 to 74 
pounds each. They are made in % to 
8-inch tap sizes. The clevis nuts are 
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formed flat and then the arms are 


bent back by a bulldozer. The pin 
and head holes are drilled by special 
machinery, then heads are tapped in 
a turnbuckle tapping machine. 


Cold-Drawn Plant Now 
in Operation 

The Keystone Drawn Steel Co., 
Spring City, Pa., which last fall took 
over the property formerly owned by 
the Pennsylvania Shafting Co., has 
completely re-equipped the plant and 
started operations early in March. It 
now has a monthly capacity of around 
3000 tons of cold-finished steel bars. 
The officers of the company are W. N. 
Lynch, president, J. J. Komara, vice 
president and general manager, A. J. 
Kinnucan, vice president in charge of 
sales and Isaac D. Hetzell, treasurer. 
Mr. Komara was associated for many 
years with the Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co. and later designed and 
built the plant of the Wyckoff Drawn 
Steel Co. and served as operating 
manager until last year. Mr. Kin- 
nucan was formerly Philadelphia 
branch manager for the Columbia 
Steel & Shafting Co. Mr. Hetzell is 
president of. the Keystone Paving & 
Construction Co., Philadelphia. 


Bar Mill Takes Shape 


Construction of the new alloy mill 
at the South works of the Illinois 
Steel Co., South Chicago, IIl., is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The new mill is 
designed to roll alloy and carbon steel 
in diversified sizes of rounds and flats 
and to give maximum flexibility by 
employing individual adjustable-speed, 
direct-current motors on all stands of 
rolls. The mill train includes 13 
stands. The motor room also will 
house a 1000-kilowatt motor generator 
to furnish 250 direct-current power for 
tables and cranes. All cranes and 
tables will be operated by roller bear- 
ing motors. 


United Sets Plant Record 


New records for production of in- 
gots were established at the plant 
of the United Alloy Steel Corp., Can- 
ton, O., in March, according to George 
H. Charls, president. More tonnage 
was produced on 14 furnaces than 
formerly had been produced when 22 
were in operation. Bookings, sales and 
shipments for the first quarter of 
1926 were in excess of tonnages for 
the same period of 1925. Among 
large users who recently closed 
important contracts for United Al- 
loy Steel Corp., alloy metals, are 
Dodge Bros., Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey and E. I. duPont deNemours 
Co. 


Investigates Domestic 
and Foreign Brick 


In a co-operative investigation by 
Doctors Endell and Steger, of the 
Technische Hochschule, Berlin, Ger- 
many, and the bureau of standards, 
the characteristics of fire brick man- 
ufactured in this country and in Cen- 
tral Europe are being compared. 

Manufacturers of fire brick in the 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey districts have shipped samples of 
their product to Doctor Endell and to 
this bureau. Five different brands of 
German-made brick representing the 
manufacturing districts of eastern and 
western Germany also have been sub- 
mitted. Among these brands of brick 
three type of fire-clay refractories are 
represented, namely, silicious, semi- 
silicious, and the aluminous and also 
four methods of manufacture, namely, 
handmade, repress, stiff-mud, and dry 
press. 

The complete results of tests by En- 
dell and Steger have not as yet been 
received. The laboratory work, which 
was carried out by the bureau of 
standards on the foreign brick may be 
summarized as follows: The German- 
made brick average 1 pound heavier 
than the American-made brick and 
are correspondingly larger in size; 
the silica content of the German brick 
averages slightly higher and _ the 
titania slightly lower. 

The average deformation of the 
German brick under load at high tem- 
peratures is 2.6 per cent greater than 
the American; the German brick are 
25 per cent less resistant to spalling; 
and the refractoriness of the Amer- 
ican and German brick, expressed in 
terms of pyrometric cones, is approx- 
imately the same. In general, the data 
obtained at this bureau indicate that 
the American-made brick are equal to, 
if not slightly superior to, the German 
product. 


Install Long Conveyors 


The first link of an unusually long 
industrial conveyor is now ready for 
use at the River Rouge plant of the 
Ford Motor Co. When completed, this 
conveyor will be a mile and three- 
quarters in length and will extend 
from the foundry to the B building. 
The finished link joins the foundry 
and the motors building and is 3600 
feet long. Another unit under con- 
struction will link the motors build- 
ing, the B building and the spring 
and upset building, traversing a dis- 
tance of a mile and a quarter. The 
two new conveyors are of the over- 
head monorail type. Parts are car- 
ried on hooks hanging from an end- 
less chain. 
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ROUP life insurance policies in 
C; the United States now provide 

protection for 2,500,000 em- 
ployes, and their dependents. The 
total amount of such insurance car- 
ried by all companies is estimated 
conservatively to exceed $3,500,000,- 
000, an average of $1400 for each 
wage earner covered. This represents 
the extension of the system in 15 
years; a Chicago merchandise com- 
pany is believed to have taken out 
the first blanket policy, covering sev- 
eral thousand employes in 1912. 

A survey of the experiences of in- 
dustrial companies with group in- 
surance has been completed by the 
committee on industrial relations, Na- 
tional Metal Trades association. The 
report just published in a 26-page 
booklet sets forth the results of a 
questionnaire addressed to members 
of the association. From these the 
committee concludes that: 

Group life insurance is undoubtedly 
one form of co-operative effort 
whereby the employer may be of real 
benefit to the employe and his family. 

Other group policies, such as 
group disability insurance, offer ad- 
vantages similar to the group life 
policy, when not already anticipated 
by mutual aid societies. 

The contributory type of policy (in- 
troduced generally about 1920), under 
which the employes pay a portion of 
the premium, is more generally satis- 
factory and less likely to be aban- 
doned than is the noncontributory 
type of policy. 

While group insurance has some 
tendency to bring about more har- 
monious industrial relations, there is 
no reliable evidence to show that it 
has any material effect in reducing 
labor turnover. 

Group insurance, to accomplish the 
benefits in industrial relations of 
which it may be capable, requires 
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Advantages of Group Life Insurance as Reported by 59 Members of the 
National Metal Trades Association 


a continuous campaign of education 
and publicity which must be supported 
by the enthusiasm of the manage- 
ment. 


Group insurance usually is written 
as a fixed amount for each employe; 
for an amount based upon an em- 
ploye’s yearly wage, or more fre- 
quently, for a progressive amount, 
increasing with the employe’s length 
of service. Other policies cover 
hazards, and are written for group 
disability; occupational accidents, and 
death and dismemberment. Some of 
these are issued in conjunction with 
straight life insurance. 

Answers to the committee’s ques- 
tionnaires are classified, analyzed, and 
the most important features are pre- 
sented in a series of charts. 


Reasons for adopting group insur- 


ance, as reported by 75 members of 
the association are divided as fol- 


lows: Fifty for economic considera- 
tions. Of these 42 assign as their 
reasons general promotion of em- 


ploye goodwill, rounding out a per- 
sonnel program, and the elimination 
of “hat passing.” The other eight 
of the 50 adopted the plan to reduce 
labor turnover. Twenty-five insured 
their employes solely for humani- 
tarian reasons. 


Replies from 82 members bearing 
on the effectiveness of the plan show 
57 have found it effective; 10 par- 
tially effective, and 15 not effective. 

The question “Under the same cir- 
cumstances would you again take out 
group insurance?” was answered by 
59 members as follows: Of 42 
whose results measured up to the 
hopes entertained at the time the 
plan was adopted 42 said “Yes.” Of 
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seven whose results only partially 
justified their hopes when the plan 
was adopted, one said “Yes”; three 
said “Not sure,” and three said “No.” 
Ten whose results did not come up to 
expectations would not renew. 

Sixty members answered the ques- 
tion: “What was the apparent feel- 
ing of employes toward group life in- 
surance at the time the plan was 
announced?” Forty-one replied “Fav- 
orable”; eight “Some favorable, some 
skeptical” and 11 “Indifferent.” 


The question “What is the apparent 
feeling of the employes now with re- 
spect to group insurance?” was an- 
swered as follows: Twenty-two “More 
favorable”; 24 “Less favorable”; one 
“Indifferent,” and six “No longer 
covered.” 

Of the 41 reporting favorable orig- 
inal reception the present apparent 
feeling of employes is said to be: 


Ten “More favorable’; 24 “Favor- 
able”; three “Less favorable’; one 
“Indifferent”, and three “No longer 
covered.” 


According to reports from 90 mem- 
bers, 63 have policies on a non- 
contributory basis, while 27 have poli- 
cies toward which the employes con- 
tribute some of the costs. Further 
on this topic, the committee states: 


“The cost of group life insurance to 
employers may be estimated as slight- 
ly more than 1 per cent of the pay- 
roll, varying of course, with the scale 
of benefit and the average age of 
the employes’ covered. Although 
scales of benefits are used, 18 mem- 
bers report an average coverage of 
approximately $1200 per employe 
eligible. 

“According to the returns to our 
questionnaire, the average net cost to 
46 members using the noncontributory 
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plan is $14.10 per year per employe 
covered. 

“The average net cost to 25 mem- 
bers using the contributory plan is 
$7.36 per year per employe cWered. 
These 22 members report an average 
cost to employes of $6.54 per year 
per $1000 of insurance. 

“Forty-six members using the non- 
contributory plan, with an average 
payroll of 322 people, report an av- 
erage annual net cost of $4537. 

“Twenty-two members using the 
contributory plan, with an average 
coverage of 722 people, report an av- 
erage annual net cost of $5315. 

“Two members, with participating 
policies, using the contributory plan, 
report that dividends returned from 
the insurance carrier practically wipe 
out the employer’s share of the cost.” 


Replies from 59 members on the 
advantages of group insurance are 
set forth in the accompanying chart. 
Fifty-one members replied to the 
question pertaining to disadvantages. 
Twenty-one cited the factor of cost; 
two said employes neglect personal 
insurance; two “Men prefer cash”; 
ene was uncertain of the real effect; 
one said there was legal trouble, and 
24 of the 51 replied “No disadvan- 
tages.” 


Will Test New Types of 
Railroad Brakes 


Whether American railroads will be 
forced to discard their present system 
of air brakes and adopt new types 
to bring trains to quicker and smoo- 
ther stops, will be determined by the 
second phase of an experiment started 
last year at Purdue university, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. During this summer the 
new types wiil be tried out under 
service conditions. This part of the 
experiment probably will be in Ari- 
zona, where curve and grade condi- 
tions are said to be most satisfactory. 
The air brake experiment was under- 
taken by the American Railway as- 
sociation, after the interstate commerce 
commission had declared the present 
braking system antiquated. The as- 
sociation selected Purdue university 
for the laboratory tests because it 
had an air brake laboratory and 
suitable testing equipment. 


Research Is Listed 


A bibliography on research, covering 
articles in the technical press in 1923, 
1924 and 1925 has been issued by the 
National Research council, New York, 
covering this and foreign countries. 
The compilation is the result of action 
two years ago when the Engineering 
Societies’ Library was commissioned 
by the division of engineering and re- 
search of the National Research coun- 
cil to review scientific, engineering, 
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technical and trade publications for 
articles on-research. As a_ result 
about 1500 references have been accu- 
mulated. 


State Highway Programs 


Increase Steel Needs 
(Concluded from Page 1052) 


steel, in others highways are not re- 
inforced but bridges and culverts con- 
sume a large amount of steel. The 
use of reinforced concrete culverts 
and small bridges is growing. In 
many cases where engineering fac- 
tors are favorable, large bridges are 
constructed of reinforced concrete. 
Greater visibility, neater appearance 
and lessened expense for upkeep are 
points advanced by some state engi- 
neers in favor of the concrete 
bridges and culverts. A large amount 
of steel is used also in reinforcing 
the approaches to bridges. 

Bars continue the most generally 
used steel for reinforcing. Some states 
use bars exclusively, while in several 
cases mesh and other forms are being 
tried experimentally. Iowa excludes 
the use of all types of deformed bars, 
conforming to its 1925 edition of 
standard specifications for highway 
bridges, culverts and incidental struc- 
tures. Some states, notably Nevada, 
specify the chemical and physical 
properties of the steel used in rein- 
forcing. 

One of the most important factors 
controlling the roadbuilding growth 
in the United States is the financing. 
Although most legislatures are favor- 
able to good roads programs, some 
provide funds in limited amounts. Few 
legislatures meet this year for ap- 
propriations. Federal aid is the larg- 
est single item in financing roadbuild- 
ing programs, $325,654,346 having 
been spent from its origination in 
1917 until Dec. 31, 1925. States gen- 
erally have adopted a gasoline tax, 
this method of obtaining revenue 
being law in all except Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and New 
York. The tax ranges from 1 to 5 
cents per gallon, South Carolina hav- 
ing the highest rate. Arkansas and 
North Carolina each charge 4 cents 
and Utah 3% cents. Twenty-three 
states have a 2-cent tax. 

Contribution of motorists through 
the gasoline tax to road construction 
and maintenance totaled $60,108,734 
in 1925, of which more than $6,000,000 
went for other than road building. 
Few states make direct appropriation. 
New Jersey is working on a $40,000,- 
000 bond issue spread over five years, 
of which 1926 is the third year. Voters 
in Illinois last year approved a $100,- 





000,000 bond issue to provide funds 
for future road construction. 

Wyoming has a unique and inex- 
pensive method of financing road 
costs. A gasoline tax pays for main- 
tenance and royalties from federal oil 
properties meet construction costs. 
Massachusetts places its vehicle fees 
and fines in a “highway fund” from 
which appropriations are made by the 
legislature. No appropriations are 
made from general taxation except 
occasionally for special purposes. The 
state has no gasoline tax and issues 
no bonds. 

Prosperity due to facilitated trans- 
portation by good roads has stimu- 
lated Canada and Cuba to launch 
heavy construction programs. The Cu- 
ban government is preparing to 
finance and award contracts for a 
$200,000,000 program, which includes 
a central highway system for the 
island with feeders. With the excep- 
tion of approaches, the central high- 
way system, which will be several 
hundred kilometers in length, will be 
of concrete. The approaches will be 
surfaced with stone. A large ton- 
nage of steel probably will be re- 
quired for this program. 


A $3,000,000,000 roadbuilding plan, 
calling for the construction, main- 
tenance and regulation of a nation 
wide system of hard surfaced post 
roads, is proposed in a bill recently 
introduced in the house of repre- 
sentatives by William P. Holaday, 
Illinois. Under the measure, 64 routes 
would be mapped out, one extending 
from New York to the Pacific Coast 
and other’ radiating from eastern 
cities. 

The bill advocates an issue of $3,- 
000,000,000 in federal bonds, the total 
construction to be at least 53,000 
miles. Specifications would be entrust- 
ed to a commission to be composed 
of the secretaries of commerce, agri- 
culture and war, and the postmaster 
general, construction to be directed 
by the secretary of agriculture. A tax 
on motor vehicles operated over the 
road is proposed, with a gas tax in 
addition. The program would call for 
large tonnages of reinforcing steel. 


When such programs as this are 
being developed, and when in the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin alone there are 
95,551 miles of rural gravel roads, the 
possibilities for expandiing the use of 
reinforced concrete roads are begin- 
ning to be realized. And with guide 
markers, steel fences, signals, ete. 
affiliated with reinforcing steel in 
highway work, the increasing activity 
in roadbuilding will bring to the 
metalworking industries added de- 
mands representing a heavy tonnage. 
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Making High Grade Steel-X 


Plow Makers as Well as Steel Manufacturers 





Share Responsibility for Final Results — Pit- 
falls in Production and Fabrication Are Many 


anufacture of soft center plow 
M steel subjects the steelmaker 

to commercial hazards which 
should also be shared by the plow 
maker. When this steel first was put 
on the market, the specialty mills 
were in aggressive competition, and 























FIG. 1—UPSETTING OF PLOW STEEL 


they put up with anything to book a 
company’s business. Indeed, the com- 
petitive condition although less inten- 
sive still is present. 

The variety of causes for complaint, 
rejection and replacement illustrate 
the difficulties encountered in produc- 
ing and marketing this type of steel. 
An analysis of a number of actual 
complaints shows first, that the elimi- 
nation of the soft steel center takes 
place in the plow factory by methods 
employed there which may cause car- 
bonization of the 0.10 per cent carbon 
steel center from the 1.15 per cent 
and higher carbon in the outer layers. 


By John A. Coyle 


Visits to many plow factories have 
shown this to be so. 

Second, complaints on “soft spots 
is closely allied with the first cause, 
though the steelmaker might be 
blamed. On cognizance being taken 
of the complaint it has been proved 
times without number that re-harden- 
ing shows full hardness. 

Plow makers often are captious 
about the shape of the plow part 
after forging and before hardening. 
In this third instance of difficulties, 
where not opposed by natural laws as 
affecting the plow part in plow mak- 
ers’ hands, the steel maker would be 


” 


quite properly responsible for change 


in shape on cooling, but, when re- 
membering that there are two hard 


layers and one soft layer, the natural 
changing of shape must be expected, 
due to there being practically three 
different co-efficients of expansion 
and contraction. It behooved the plow 
maker to take that fact into con- 
sideration, which he did, with the re- 
sult that in later years this difficulty 
has been fairly well worked out. 
But having followed the progress of 
the complaint in frequent visits to 
plow makers, the author has observed 
that there are definite niceties to be 
observed. 

As a fourth example, we cite the 
case of 111 moldboards weighing 1716 
pounds which were rejected because 
of being split and blistered. The 
steel maker is responsible for the 
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FIG. 2—INTERNAL BREAKS IN INGOTS OF STEEL THAT WAS NOT PROPERLY MADE 
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Kind of scrap Copper 








Table I 
Nonferrous Content in Steel Scrap 


Arsenic Aluminum Nickel Chromium Zinc 
percent percent percent percent percent percent percent 


Ordinary mill ......... 0.020 0.008 0.063 0.035 0.020 0.008 0.149 
General spring ........ 0.017 0.005 0.071 0.006 0.017 0. 0.121 
Open-hearth plate... 0.027 0.006 0.073 0.132 0.027 0.005 0.272 
General plate ......... 0.015 0.003 0.068 0.009 0.015 0.003 0.108 
a. ee 0.028 0.008 0.070 0.014 0.028 0.003 0.146 
Turning aeeesieetie: - SR 0.001 0.053 0.008 0.014 0.008 0.098 
Scrapped car... 0.013 0.006 0.042 0.006 0.013 0.008 0.083 
Special plate ............. 0.027 0.006 0.060 0.030 0.027 0.003 0.158 
Structural . 0.006 0.065 0.022 0.017 0.005 0.182 
PEMD -  Maciehtnepiacnienennens j 0.008 0.061 0.011 0.017 0.005 0.114 


Total 








. split condition, as it always has been blistering, the steel producer is not 


a manufacturing contingency. As for 


fully liable, as the manufacture of 





soft center steel demands an efferves- 
cent, partly oxidized fluid metal. 

In the fifth case, we deal with 13 
moldboards which cracked in punch- 
ing. Gracking in punching is a de- 
fect for which the steelmaker should 
decline responsibilty, because the cen- 
ter may have been weakened by car- 
bonization, or the plow makers punches 
and dies may be worn. And again, 
there should be taken into considera- 
tion by thé plow maker, the tempera- 
ture of the piece being punched. The 
steel manufacturer has warming fires 
all over his shear shop, and considers 
it folly to work on dead cold steel. 
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FIG. 8—SHEARED SHAPES USED IN PLOW MAKING 
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Sixth, we have for consideration 102 
moldboards with their points broken 
off. In the author’s opinion, respon- 
sibility for the condition lies with 
plow makers as it is likely that car- 
bonization of the center has occurred 
from soaking in piling from the high 
heats necessarily used in the plow 
works. 

Seventh in the listing of difficulties 
is an item of 161 shares that were 
split and blistered. Were the abuse 
of shares on the first operation, that 
of upsetting, generally known, less 
captiousness would exist. Remem- 
bering that we are dealing with a 3- 
ply steel, and referring to Fig. 1 per- 
haps this difficulty can be explained. 
As it leaves the mill the share is like 
the solid line, but after upsetting, in 
which the point is turned in another 
direction, it follows the dotted line. 
However, precedent and competition 
have governed in the matter of soft 
center steel for so long, it is difficult 
now to insist on a higher shop loss 
percentage allowance. 


The eighth difficulty may be illus- 
trated by a case of 27 bars of shin 




















FIG. 


cal analysis was 1.02 to 1.08 carbon, 
0.29 to 0.389 manganese, 0.113 to 0.164 


5—A SPECIMEN OF 3-PLY, SOFT CENTER PLOW STEEL 
BATTERED TO SHOW CHARACTER OF 














Table II 

7 

Use of Scrap for Soft Center Plow Steel 

; Later de- 

" 1897 1901 1901 1904 velopment 

: Per Per Per Per Per 

cent cent cent cent cent 
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Re * ag tenet eee, 2 See ee 10 oe ne eR 
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steel, weighing 1566 pounds and 
claimed to be unweldable. The chemi- 


silicon, 0.021 to 0.022 phosphorus and 
0.029 to 0.034 per cent sulphur. The 


WITH ONE CORNER 
INNER AND OUTER LAYERS 


metal was genuine pot teemed crucible 
steel. In this case the author noted 
that the plow parts intended for 
shinning were only “skin heated,” 
while the shin pieces cut from the 
bars dripped. 

In the final example of troubles, 
588 shares weighing 6.880 pounds 
were found broken in two. We proved 
definitely that the center had been all 
but a thin line, not 1/32-inch wide, 
obliterated by carbonization. It should 
have been nearly 11/32-inch thick. 

In the author’s opinion, it is most 
unfair for the steel plant to accept 
all of such steel as defective. Even 
a mistaken order-getting policy does 
not justify this. 

By 1905, the returns of soft center 
steel as defective had grown to a con- 
siderable tonnage, which prompted 
the principals of various mills to get 
together and consider the matter. The 
various complaints were considered, 


(Continued on Page 1062) 























FIG. 4—A FEW ASSEMBLED PLOWS, INDICATING VARIETY OF SHAPES REQUIRED 
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Charging Equipment Is Modernized 


Merchant Stack in Central West Recently Provided with Through-Type Skip 


and New Top—Ore and Coke Storage Bins Are Rebuilt—Inwall Cooling 


Unique—Important Changes Are Presented 


Arrangement Is 


iron has been produced almost 

continuously at the blast furnace 
plant now operated by the Mayville 
Iron Co., Mayville, Wis., a subsidiary 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. Realizing the geo- 
graphical advantages of Mayville in 
that a large body of substantially 
self-fluxing ore existed approximately 
5 miles to the south, and being in 
close proximity to the lake ore region, 
a charcoal furnace was erected at this 
site in 1848. 

This furnace later was supplanted 
by a coke stack of larger capacity, 
which periodically was increased in 
size until 1907, when a second fur- 
nace was added. Shortly afterward, 
“A” furnace was changed from a 


Fi approximately 80 years pig 


the furnace lines being changed and 
the hand-filling equipment replaced 
by a skip bridge and McKee-type re- 
volving distributor. The results of 
“B” furnace operation since this last 
rebuilding have been extremely satis- 
factory, considering the size of the 
stack. Furnace “B” was placed in 
blast on Aug. 24, 1919. Since then 
approximately 908,000 tons of iron 
or 401.1 tons a day have been pro- 
duced with the original lining and 
equipment on 2015 pounds of coke 
per ton of iron, which has averaged 
2.38 per cent silicon. The present 
lines of “B” furnace are as follows: 


Bosh angle 78 degrees 
Bosh diameter 18’-0"’ 
Hearth diameter 13’-0” 
Stock line diameter 12’-9”’ 
Large bell diameter 9’-3"" 
Height of stack 80’-1014"" 


hand-filled to a _ bucket-filled stack . 


and additional improvements were 
made including a coke plant, bri- 
quetting plant and other units re- 
quired to round out operations. The 
daily capacities at this time were 
approximately 300 tons for “A” fur- 
nace and 200 tons for “B” furnace. 
During the . years 1918-19, “B” 
furnace again was rebuilt, and a 
more complete remodeling occurred, 








“B” furnace is cooled by cast-iron 
hearth cooling plates with eight rows 
of bronze coolers above the tuyeres 
and one row above the mantle. Ad- 
ditional cooling, which is required 
by the unusual operating conditions at 
Mayville, was provided in accordance 
with an arrangement devised and 
patented by John H. Means, gen- 
eral manager of the Mayville Iron 
Co. This cooling system consists of 
sixty 2%-inch vertical seamless tubes 
in the lower half of the stack, the 
tubes being joined in sets of five, 
with separate feed and discharge for 









each set. The upper half of the stack, 
as high as the stock line, is cooled 
by 30 vertical pipes arranged in 
the same manner. One row of hori- 
zontal cast-iron plates is provided 
between these sections. 

Operation of “B” furnace has been 
continuous since 1919 with the excep- 
tion of a four-month shutdown due 
to business conditions, at which time 
it was considered advisable to reduce 
pig iron stocks. No repairs or al- 
terations, however, were made dur- 
ing this period and the furnace still 
is operating on the original lining and 
equipment. In its production of 908,- 
000 tons the furnace has made only 
one-half of one per cent off iron. 
During its record month production 
averaged 491 tons, the largest single 
day’s record being 559 tons. 

In the hope of obtaining equally 
satisfactory results, the management 
decided to remodel their “A” fur- 
nace along lines similar 
to furnace “B” Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleve- 
land, who had_ rebuilt 
“B” furnace were award- 
ed the contract for de- 
signing, furnishing and 
erecting the equipment 
required for making the 
changes to “A” furnace. 
This work recently was 
completed and the fur- 
nace was placed in blast 
March 29. The equipment 
previously employed to 
fill the furnace consisted 










FIG. 1—GENERAL VIEW OF “A” AND “B” STACKS OF THE MAYVILLE IRON CO., MAYVILLE, WIS., SUBSIDIARY OF THE YOUNGS- 


TOWN SHEET & TUBE CO., YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
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IRON ORE HAS BEEN SMELTED AT THIS PLANT FOUR SCORE YEARS 
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of an inclined bucket hoist, which car- 
ried large buckets from a turntable pit 
beneath the stock yard level to the 
furnace top. Four buckets were used 
on the turntable. These were filled 
at one point and the turntable re- 
volved approximately 90 degrees until 
the bucket reached a point opposite 
the foot of the hoist where it was 
picked up and carried to its dumping 
position on the furnace top. 


Old Structure Is Utilized 

In the rebuilding, it was found 
possible to utilize the structure of 
the hoist and convert it into a 
through-type skip bridge. The section 
of the old bucket hoist, which previ- 
ously had carried the mechanism for 
elevating the buckets, was dismantled 
and the girders, stringers and rails 
were re-erected on the deck of the 
existing structure to form the skip- 
ear track. New sections were in- 
stalled at the uppermost end of the 
bridge to provide the usual arrange- 
ment for dumping the car. A shear 
leg also was provided to support the 
bridge independent of the furnace 














FIG. 3—ELECTRIC HOIST OF THE MORRISON TYPE WHICH LOWERS AND RAISES 
THE BELL WITHOUT NECESSITATING THE REVERSAL OF THE MOTOR 


stack. But, as the old bucket hoist from that at which they were filled, 
structure had been designed to pick due to revolving of the turn-table, and 


up the buckets at a point off center 
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FIG. 2—SKIP BRIDGE OF THE REMODELED UNIT IS SUPPORTED INDEPENDENTLY OF 
THE STACK BY A SHEAR LEG 


as it was important, on account of the 
existing stock house, trestle, etc., to 
maintain the same filling position, it 
was necessary to move the bridge 
structure 6 degrees and 22 minutes 
to the right. This was accomplished 
by anchoring the bridge at the fur- 
nace top and by means of jacks 
and other equipment it was skidded 
bodily to the proper location. A new 
skip car of 150 cubic feet capacity 
was provided and also a new skip 
pit which was constructed in the old 
turn-table pit, a section of existing 
wall being removed to secure the re- 
quired location. 


Ore Bins’ Are Rebuilt 


The ore storage bins were rebuilt 
partially and equipped with new bot- 
tom sections, each provided with a 
continuous line of segmental-type 
gates arranged for easy operation 
from the scale car platform. The exist- 
ing larry car was remodeled to 
suit the new conditions and to allow 
of more efficient operation. The coke 
bin was rebuilt partially, and McKee 
cascade screens were provided for 
thoroughly cleaning the coke. 

Practically a complete new furnace 
top was required by the skip-filling 
arrangement, although a large portion 
of the old top platform was utilized 
by swinging it around the furnace to 
conform with the new location of the 
skip bridge. A new gas seal was 
provided and a McKee revolving dis- 
tributor of the latest design. The 
distributor is revolved by a self-con- 
tained worm and gear drive, this 
mechanism, including the distributor 
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motor and brake, being supported 


from the spider casting. 


As the large bell and hopper, when 
being installed or removed, had been 
conveyed to and from the furnace 
top by the trolley of the old bucket 
hoist, and as this now was discarded, 
a jib crane was installed on the 
top platform to perform this function. 
New bell beams and _ supporting 
structure were installed, the bells be- 
ing operated by electric hoists of the 
Morrison type as shown in Fig. 3. 

The bell hoist requires little power 
in its operation and accomplishes a 
complete cycle of dumping and rais- 
ing the bell without reversing the 
motor. The rigs are provided with 








Making High Grade Steel 
(Continued from Page 1059) 


including split and blistered steels, 
weakened center, soft spots, dirty sur- 
face, etc. The steel was still made in 
crucibles, and after it was stated that 
W. H. Singer, the pioneer manufac- 
turer, advocated an all-scrap steel 
mixture for the hard layers, leaning 
toward rather higher phosphorus at 
the same time, the mixes shown in 
Table II were discussed. 

Fifty per cent of soft center scrap 
has to find its way back into the 
mixture, as that is the minimum 
scrappage in cutting plow shapes to 
pattern. It was brought to the at- 





FIG. 4—STOCKHOUSE BIN SYSTEM SHOWING THE NEW BOTTOM SECTIONS 
EQUIPPED WITH SEGMENTAL GATES 


overload switches and an emergency 
switch to stop the equipment in case 
of a large piece of scrap becoming 
lodged between the bell and hopper. 
The bell hoists are located in the 
blowing engine house, one end of 
which was rebuilt to meet the re- 
quirements. 

Two Brassert-Whitting whirler gas 
cleaners, the only gas cleaning equip- 
ment on this furnace, were remodeled 
to an arrangement devised by C. H. 
Heist. The remodeling of the gas 
cleaners and changes to the gas main, 
the rebuilding of one end of the blow- 
ing engine house, as well as the con- 
struction of the skip pit and all foun- 
dation work was performed by the 
plant organization of the Mayville 
Iron Co. under the direction of John 
H. Means, manager, and C. H. Heist, 
assistant manager. All other work 
in connection with the rebuilding of 
“A” furnace was designed, furnished 
and erected by Arthur G. McKee & 
Co., Cleveland. 
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tention of the presiding. member that 
more than 80 per cent complaints were 
due to customers’ handling practice 
as a whole. The phosphorus content 
of the steel analyzed at various times 
showed a drop under 1897: 





BE) _ RR nN 11 er nr ee Ne NE NE Ra? 0.070 
Sei cabischesehsuincesduabisnaiigiesdvienneiscenitsnetieds 0.048 

1901.. 0.046 

1902.. 0.030 

19038... ae ...0.043 

With adoption of last mixture................0000 0.058 
0.062 

0.075 


In addition to the burden shown by 
this statement, practically every man- 
ufacturer of soft center steel at one 
time or another, finds in returned 
steel, steel of manufacture other than 
his own, recognized from the marks 
it bears. 

With the ending of the war, addi- 
tional troubles crept in because the 
bought scraps all contained impurities 
not usual in soft center steel. Tests 
for nonferrous metal content devel- 
oped the data Table I. 

Either of the small contents of 


arsenic and zinc would have caused 
no trouble, but the combination of 
them with the other elements op- 
poses hardness in hard steel of tool 
carbons. 

Immediately after the war, when 
plow makers began to specify, every 
steel maker had more or less trouble, 
particularly with split steel. In the 
following notes, the various experi- 
ments to avoid this are shown. 

The first heat of the week poured 
into cold reeked molds with hot steel 
through %-inch nozzle around smooth 
plates. Silicon 0.211, copper and 
nickel 0.10. Torched two ingots which 
had internal breaks as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

We then processed 15 ingots and 
got a yield of 24 good shapes, 201 
split shapes, 56 showing red dirt on 
surface, five found to be solid from 
cutting near the end of ‘ingots, 20 
showing pipeage and five having flux 
imbedded in surface. This, as can be 
figured, shows a terrific loss and 
throws up a considerable hazard. 

In the next heat, poured into warm 
ground and painted molds with hot 
steel through %-inch nozzle, boraxed 
plates. Silicon 0.127, copper and 
nickel 0.09 per cent. In this heat we 
jacketed four ingots with sheet iron, 
packing between jackets and exterior 
mold walls with insulating material. 
We poured the first five ingots very 
hot, then held the ladle 2% minutes, 
poured the second five ingots, again 
holding the ladle 2 minutes, then pro- 
ceeded with the pouring of the re- 
maining 19 ingets; in the heat. From 
the first two jacketed ingots we got 
a yield in non-split plates or’ shapes 
of only 50 per cent minus and from 
the third jacketed ingot 42 per cent. 
After torching, the ingots’ appeared 
as in the right of Fig. 2,; internally 
ruptured. 

We obtained 142 good shapes, 283 
split shapes, 12 piped shapes, 9 shapes 
showing red dirt and 1 shape sliv- 
ered, which test represented about 
32 per cent, saddling us: with a loss. 

The next two heats were even 
worse, and on the heat following 
them, we did not take the count ow- 
ing to a mixup. 

The average of the next four heats 
was 60 per cent or 40 per cent be- 
low what good materials would pro- 
vide. The silicon range on the seven 
heats was 0.073 to 0.166 per cent; 
copper and nickel, 0.08 to 0.12 per 
cent. In the next seven heats, some 
few ingots gave good results, others 
poor. The silicon range was 0.100 to 
0.235; copper and nickel, 0.09 to 0.14 
per cent. 

Other analyses now were 


(Concluded on Page 1095) 
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Highway Steel Demands Gaining 


ONSTANTLY increasing demands of vehic- 
C ular traffic for smooth and sturdy roadways 

is being reflected in the iron and steel indus- 
try by proportionately heavier consumption of 
rolled and cast products. Developed in the past 
two decades ‘from a relatively minor industry, 
roadbuilding and maintenance in 1926 will involve 
expenditure of more than $1,500,000,000. It is 
impossible to estimate with any degree of ac- 
curacy the magnitude of all road activity in the 
United States. The third annual survey of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW of state highway programs, 
however, appearing in this issue indicates a prob- 
able investment of over $500,000,000 by state gov- 
ernments for new roads. County and municipal 
work will total as much more and the remainder 
will be expended for maintenance and repair. 

Programs of four states, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and New Jersey, leaders in rein- 
forced concrete road construction, will involve an 
outlay of about $150,000,000, and need about 
50,000 tons of reinforcing steel. Pennsylvania 
places its 1926 state requirements at 26,000 tons. 
Although some states have begun to lighten their 
programs and requirements, the general develop- 
ments show an expanding use of concrete rein- 
forcement in highway construction. Particularly 
in the Southeast where expanded tourist traffic 
has made better roads essential, reinforcing steel 
consumption has increased. 

With nomadism gaining in popularity among all 
classes of American people, national standards of 
highways are being constantly raised. Narrow 
roadways, improper marking and draining as well 
as inferior surfacing are enlarging steel demands 
in their correction. These should continue to 
grow. 





Metals Register Industrial Vigor 


TEEL had plenty of company in making 

March a top-notch month in plant activity. 

This was logical, for after all, steel is great 
not because people buy it for its own sake, as 
they buy apples or meat, but because it happens 
to be the most adaptable commodity commercially, 
the greatest servant of mankind. The ordinary 
citizen buys an automobile with little thought of 
what proportion it may have of steel or aluminum, 
copper, wood etc. Similarly, when he rents an 
apartment, he gives little thought to these ma- 
terials but judges by appearance, comfort, pocket- 
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book etc. He buys a certain standard of service. 
With this service goes a number and certain qual- 
ities and quantities of materials. 

All these materials move in more or less con- 
stant proportions in satisfying the needs of con- 
sumers, so long as the standards of living remain 
in a certain more or less definite stage of develop- 
ment. 

When the demand for structural steel goes up, 
it is certain there is a corresponding increase in 
the need of certain kinds of insulated copper wire, 
copper sheets, brass for hardware and plumbing, 
etc. When automobile sheets are in demand there 
follows also a broadened call for aluminum cast- 
ings, brass sheets, and copper wire and tubing. 
So on through a long list. It was normal, that 
March which developed the greatest production 
of steel in history also saw the greatest domestic 
consumption of copper, zinc, and cotton. 





Tool Price Advances Not Alarming 


OLLOWING a number of weeks of good busi- 

ness, some builders of machine tools have 

announced price advances. The instances are 
not sufficiently numerous to indicate a trend, but 
whatever adjustments have been made have been 
in the nature of increases. The explanation is 
logical enough. Initial prices put upon some new 
lines of equipmeht soon revealed themselves as 
unremunerative, but it was thought that when a 
production basis was attained, the return would 
prove satisfactory. Such has not been the case, 
and these lines now are being made to stand on 
their own feet. 

Selling agents usually view advances with 
alarm, as tending to increase sales resistance. 
Nevertheless, a manufacturer is in economic 
quicksand if he does not make each line pay its 
own way, and an item of equipment that has suf- 
ficient merit to be pushed can be sold on a basis 
other than price alone. 





When Are Pig Iron Prices Lowest? 


N THE last 22 years foundry pig iron prices, 
I valley base, reached their lowest point in the 

second quarter of the year more often than 
in any other three-months period. 

Prices were lowest in the second quarter in 
seven years, and they were the lowest in the third 
quarter in three years. In six years they reached 
bottom in the first quarter, and also in the same 
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number of years they were at the lowest point 
in any other three-months period. 

There is not much variation, except between the 
second quarter, with the maximum number of 
low points, and the third quarter, with the mini- 
mum. This comparison of monthly prices over a 
period of 22 years indicates that prices drop to 
the lowest stage of the year in July, August and 
September in fewer instances than in any other 
quarter. 

The recent drop in the pig iron market, follow- 
ed by a lull in buying, leads some producers to 
believe that further reduction will occur before 
large demand is stimulated. Some of them have 
commented on casual observation that prices show 
a tendency to work down to their lowest point of 
the year in the spring. 

The statistics of 22 years show that they reach 
bottom for the year more often in January than 
in any other month, and next to January, most 
often in June. In only one year in the 22 years 
did the valley pig iron price strike the lowest 
level for the year in May. 





Steel Sets Safety Example 


NTELLIGENT application of the information 
] at hand in developing accident-prevention 

work by the iron and steel industry in the 
last 20 years has attracted the favorable atten- 
tion of government agencies and others inter- 
ested in lessening the casualties in industry gen- 
erally. 

Managements in the iron and steel industry 
have directed their study of safety problems so 
judiciously that they have reduced their fre- 
quency rate from 80.8 per thousand full-time em- 
ployes in 1907, when the safety movement was 
put under way voluntarily and effectively in the 
industry, to 30.8 in 1924. 

A bill has been introduced in the senate for 
the creation in the bureau of labor statistics of 
the department of labor a division of safety in 
the belief that other industries may be induced 
to follow the lead of the iron and steel industry 
in safety work, once the danger spots in indus- 
try are charted for them. Several secretaries 
of labor have urged such legislation. The labor 
department has obtained more efficient co-opera- 
tion from the iron and steel industry in safety 
work than in any others. No general system 
of accident reporting exists in the United States. 

What has been accomplished in the iron and 
steel industry toward eliminating casualties can 
be duplicated in other industries. Aside from the 
humanitarian motive, the training of employes 
to think and act safely has a monetary value in 
reduced compensation insurance ratings, in re- 
duced labor turnover and in improved production. 
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Old Foes Really Friends of Business 


Gj canter conte the business changes of the last 





quarter century, IRON TRADE Review finds there 

have been seven major developments, and of these, 
two are primarily psychological and political. This is 
the point of view of steel—our basic industrial—not as 
a rule nearly so much concerned with public opinions 
as the great utilities. ; 


The steel publicists say there has been “a distinct im- 
provement in the tone of business ethics, following the 
baptism of fire during the attacks upon big business, 
which characterized the early years of the century” and 
they note “the gradual evolution of public attitude toward 
big business from hostility to acceptance of it as an 
economic necessity. 


“This is evidenced by the abandonment of efforts to un- 
scramble large corporations for the more logical ‘rule of 
reason’ methods: of restricting abuses and regulating busi- 
ness practices within certain limits.” 

Certainly that seems to be the public reaction now, al- 
though it is evident that some of the old trust busting 
stuff survives among politicians and even some econom- 
ists—witness the Ripley attack on nonvoting securities 
and the exaggerated alarms about a bread trust. 


The quotations from IRON TRADE REVIEW are on their 
face implied admissions that American business did bene- 
fit from many of the attacks upon it in the Roosevelt 
period. Such admissions have become increasingly fre- 
quent in the industrial and trade press. 


Many of us, who toted a spear in some of the uplift 
pageantry of a former day, have always thought that 
business was benefited, and that it needed a certain 
amount of corrective irritants at that time. We also have 
suspected that the success of customer ownership and the 
popularity of sales of corporation securities to employes, 
is in part due to the popular mentality created by the 
“friends of the people,” who not only created an over- 
whelming impression of the wealth, power, and impor- 
tance of the utility properties, thus making the masses 
desirous of buying into them, but also gave an incentive 
to the financiers to seek friends and to make them part- 
ners. 

Business thus owes much to those who at one time were 
not classed as its ardent friends. On the other hand, a 
great many politicians and publicists contracted a debt 
in return. In the development of its defense by public- 
ity and research, American business has built up a new 
body of economic knowledge and statistical data which 
have made it possible for the saner elements in public 
life to withstand the demagogue more effectively than 
before. 


The course of industrial history has also given the 
wage earner a better idea of the world he lives in 
and banished much of the old cults of “exploitation,” 
“wage slavery” and all that sort of thing. So true is 
this, that the surviving exponents of those obsolete ideas 
have almost ceased to speak their old language. Less 
and less do they attempt to make out an economic case 
against capitalist civilization. More and more they de- 
scend to the characteristic chatter of a “lunatic fringe.” 


HARPER LEECH, in Chicago Tribune. 
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1926 Road Work weber dl in This Issue 





ESULTS of IRON TRADE 
REVIEW'S third annual 
survey of road con- 

struction work in the United 
States, for 1926, are presented 
in the article beginning on 
page 1049, this issue. Based 
on programs as outlined by 
state highway departments, 
and local plans, it is estimated that expenditures 
authorized for this year will amount to $1,500,- 
000,000, approximately $500,000,000 over the total 
authorized for 1925. Some unfinished work was 








Roadbuilding Promotes Steel Needs. 
Page 1049. 


carried over from 1925, and 
with the new to. be under- 
taken this year runs the total 
up to 15,000 miles of road- 
way improvement. These fig- 
ures indicate the tremendous 
importance of the roadbuild- 
ing enterprise to the iron and 
steel industry. It is esti- 
mated 100,000 tons of reinforcing steel will be 
needed. A very large tonnage of steel also is rep- 
resented in necessary equipment, and improved 
roads promote steel’s use in motor vehicles. 
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Business Volumes Surpass 1925 Records 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


SSERTIONS have been made that business 
activities in the first quarter of 1926 were 
on a higher plane than they were in the 

corresponding period of 1925. Visual evidence of 
this statement is found in the accompanying chart. 
It shows what per cent the 1926 records for six 
important lines were of the 1925 levels. 


UILDING, curiously enough, stands at the 

head of the list at 180 per cent of the first 
quarter of 1925, or, stated in another way, 30 
per cent greater than one year ago. Automobile 
output is next with an increase of 25 per cent. 
Mail order sales are up 9.5 per cent. Bank clear- 
ings gained 7.4 per cent; steel ingot output, 2.4 
per cent and traffic, 1.6 per cent. 


ROM these records it is clear that business 

generally has been moving in great volumes. 
But the great activities of the first three months 
do not insure continuation of that rate. In fact 
the backward spring has helped to slow down 
some lines, including retail automobile and tex- 
tile sales. Further relaxation in industry gener- 
ally is entirely likely when the impetus of spring 
subsides and summer appears. 
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HAT will be the extent of this relaxation? 

Some authorities believe it will be severe, 
basing their view upon stock market slump, the 
rising tide of imports and the uninterrupted de- 
cline of commodity prices. Lower prices, it is 
said, will further contract profits thus bringing 
about factory curtailment. This will cause some 
unemployment, with resulting unfavorable effects 
upon the structure of activity resting on instal- 
ment selling. 


HESE are possibilities. But on the other 

hand business has refrained from ,an orgy 
of overproduction and overbuying. Unless re- 
liable indications are at fault no accumulation of 
inventories exists to plague industry. Prices have 
not been inflated and there is no stringency of 
credit. In fact credit is easier with Wall Street 
liquidation and large renewed gold imports. 


N GENERAL, business men stand in need of 

no warning to exercise caution. They have 
been doing that with great zeal. Outputs are 
being trimmed in accordance with current de- 
mand. While this condition obtains and no pres- 
sure for liquidation is to be seen in the light of 
small inventories and ample credit, curtailment is 
possible but drastic recession seems unlikely. 
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Business Index 


RON TRADE REVIEW’S Monthly Business In- 
dex for March rose to a new high peak for 
that month at 149.9. This compared with an 
index 130 in February and with one of 141.5 
in March 1925. It was the second highest 
figure ever attained by the index, being ex- 
ceeded only in October 1925. The increase of 
the index during March was occasioned by 
gains for the factors of pig iron output, 
freight traffic, cotton consumption and build- 
ing consumption. Bradstreet’s price index 
was lower and coal production declined. 


Building Construction 


UILDING construction during the first 
# quarter of 1926 broke all records for 
that period. In 27 Northeastern states con- 
tract awards in square feet exceeded those 
for the same period of 1925 by 14 per cent. 
By values contract awards in 37 states ex- 
ceeded 1925 by 30 per cent. March brought 
a large increase with contract awards of 70,- 
060,700 square feet, a gain of 9 per cent over 
March, 1925. Industrial building of 6,096,- 
900 square feet shows a gain of 50 per cent 
over March, 1925. 
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INDEX OF MACHINE TOOL ORDERS 
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Machine Tool Orders 


HE index of machine tool orders as 

worked out by E. F. Du Brul general 
manager of the National Machine Tool asso- 
ciation shows an increase for the three 
months moving average of gross orders of 
reporting companies centered at February. 
The latest index stands at 158 compared with 
151 one month ago and 111 one year ago. 
The gain at this season is normal. Mr. Du- 
Brul believes that a recession lies ahead but 
that it will be milder than that of the sum- 
mer of 1924. 


Coke Production 


HE production of by-product coke in 

March shows an increase of total produc- 
tion over that of the short month of Feb- 
ruary. In March the total production of by- 
product coke was 3,777,000 net tons and 121,- 
825 tons daily average. In February the 
production was 3,500,000 tons and 125,006 
daily average. Beehive coke production in 
March was 1,158,000 net tons or 17 per cent 
smaller than that for February. Production 
of all coke amounted to 4,934,000 tons with 
by-product plants contributing 77 per cent. 
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Freight Traffic 


REIGHT traffic in the week ended April 

8, showed a sharp falling off from preced- 
ing weeks. Total car loadings amounted to 
928,092 against 967,838 one week before. 
This is a normal decline for the week as in- 
dicated by similar recessions in previous 
years. The weeks’ loadings exceeded those 
of any previous year for that period. For the 
year to date car loadings show a gain of 1.6 
over the same period of 1925. Loadings in 
March were higher than in any previous year 
at that early date. 


Foreign Trade 


N ADVERSE balance of $70,000,000 was 
shown in the report of foreign trade 

in March. Imports for the month amounted 
to $445,000,000 and exports were $375,000,- 
000. The excess of imports over exports for 
the calendar year to the end of March was 
approximately $125,000,000. This was the 
highest excess for any corresponding period 
except in 1923. Imports were increased 
largely by heavier receipts of rubber at prices 
well above those of one year ago. Exports 
were low because of small wheat shipments. 
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The Market Week 





















































Steel Demands More Sluggish 


New Tonnage Continues in Less Volume but Shipments and Operations Keep High— 
Situation Well Ahead of 1925—Favorable Total of Requirements in 
Prospect—Prices Show Some Easiness 


sluggish course and the general situation has 

lost some of its recent vitality. Buyers ap- 
pear more cautious or indifferent and under less- 
ened pressure for material. What part of this 
reaction represents a logical letdown from the 
extreme production and shipping movement the 
past three months and especially March, or a 
change of fundamental conditions, is not deter- 
minable. Backward spring weather undoubtedly 
also is a curbing factor. While new buying and 
specifying has declined perceptibly the past two 
weeks, shipments are holding up well and works 
operations show only a modest recession. Accu- 
mulated orders, however, are shrinking. 

All comparisons at this point with 1925 are in 
favor of the present year. One year ago the 
high tide of demand in the early months was 
reached at a date fully three to four weeks sooner 
and the market then fell away until July. Book- 
ings today are well ahead of those twelve months 
ago and shipments, by a lesser margin. Judge 
Gary’s summary of the Steel corporation’s present 
market position is illustrative of the better situ- 
ation. This shows bookings to be 66 per cent 
greater than a year ago, but 20 per cent below 
a month ago, shipments to be 2 per cent in excess 
of 1925, though 6 per cent down from March. 

Prospects still are considered prom- 


[ sx: and steel demands are running a more 


okt } ising. The automobile industry 
urook “8 yet is to show any evidence of a 
Promising sharp general curtailment, though 


total sales apparently have failed 
to keep pace with the recent rate of manufac- 
turing. New building undertakings are marked 
by their large number rather than by the tonnage 
involved. A careful survey of well-matured 
projects in central western territory looking to 
Chicago for material, shows a total of 104 jobs 
calling for 130,000 tons of structural material 


which should go ahead this year. Railroad buy- 
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ing is not conspicuous but is steady, especially 
with respect to track maintenance and imrove- 
ment. Road building programs for 1926 developed 
by the various states will call for 100,000 tons 
of reinforcing steel, according to the IRON TRADE 
REVIEW’S annual survey of this field. 

Some important work either in the 
market or now developing in- 
cludes 23,000 tons for 85 oil stor- 
age tanks for the Union Oil Co.; 
77,500 tons for a gas line from 
Texas to Colorado and 31,500 tons for the Roxana 
Petroleum Corp’s new oil line and refinery; 11,000 
tons of bars for a viaduct at Key West to run 
over three years. 

The sheet market has undergone considerable 
contraction in recent weeks and this now is re- 
flected in mill operations. The leading producer 
has reduced its mill activities to 70 per cent and 
the Mahoning valley to 81 per cent. Sheet prices 
again are more ragged, especially in black and full 
finished. Plates have developed more softness. 
Indian pig iron which has been 
coming into the American mar- 
ket freely for months may be 
barred out by a countervailing 
duty, announced by the customs 
department to be assessed under the tariff act 
to offset the government. bounty allowed these 
producers. This bounty, figured on steel ingots, 
is shown to be approximately $4.44 per ton. The 
amount of the extra duty has not been fixed. 

Abandoning the sliding scale arrangement 
which has prévailed for 30 years, the Amalgam- 
ated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
has framed demands upon bar iron manufacturers 
for a flat puddling rate of $15 per ton. Ad- 
vances of 10 to 15 per cent in various mill occu- 
pations also are to be asked. 

Recent cuts in pig iron prices have failed to 
stimulate the market which is quiet. Some dis- 


Large Orders 
Maturing 


Raise Duty 


on Iron 











tricts report shipments have declined. Another 
$1 reduction in silveries and ferrosilicon brings 
down the market $3 in ten days. 

Northern Ohio mills have lost to Belgian pro- 
ducers an order for 10,000 to 15,000 tons of 
billets for a southern consumer at a price of $31 
c.if. or $35 delivered. 

British steel production in March rose to the 
highest mark since 1920 and was at the annual 
rate of 9,400,000 tons. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen lead- 
ing iron and steel products dipped again this week 
to $38.47 against $38.53 a week ago and $39.26 
at the year’s beginning. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





























Apr. 21, Mar., Jan., Apr., 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $21.26 22.76 22.76 22.86 
Basic, valley 18.50 20.00 20.00 22.20 
Basic, eastern del., eastern P&.........0000 21.75 22.20 22.75 22.60 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh ... 20.76 22.26 22.26 21.96 
No. 2 foundry, CHICAGO  ......cccrccsesesersees 22.00 23.00 23.00 22.60 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ......... .00 22.00 22.75 20.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton .......... 20.00 21.00 21.40 21.00 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace  ......0000 23.25 23.25 23.50 28.75 
**No. 2X, eastern del. Phila ............ 28.26 23.26 24.26 23.16 
Malleable, valley _........ {ech shabiakessioasibiessavecs 19.00 20.50 20.50 20.30 
Malleable, Chicago 22.00 23.00 28.00 22.60 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago............ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh ........ 20.26 21.76 21.76 21.66 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ......... 92.79 104.79 119.79 119.79 
*.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS .....00000 3,00 8.15 6.90 3.10 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS ........00000 - 4.00 4.45 6.40 3.85 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 86.00 86.00 386.50 37.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 36.00 86.00 386.50 87.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh........... 35.00 - 35.00 85.50 385.80 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 45.00 45.00 46.00 48.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Steel bars, Philadelphia . .................00 Wee * | 2.82 2.82 2.82 
Tron bars, Philadelphia ...ccccceccscccscesserseee 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.27 
Tron bars, Chicago, mill .......sscsscecessessees 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.05 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.22 2.17 2.17 2.82 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh  ........scssccssssscers 1.85 1.85 1.90 2.00 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ............csssee 2.22 2.12 2.12 2.32 
Tank plates, CHICAGO cciccccccrcccrccerercsree 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh.......... 3.20 3.25 3.35 8.85 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.55 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.50 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ........ 3.50 8.50 8.50 8.65 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago... 2.65 2.65 2.65 - 2.75 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago........ 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ......sccccccccrcsssrnee 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.80 
Wire nails, Chicago ..... 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.90 . 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............. 16.50 17.70 18.75 17.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa........ 16.25 16.20 17.85 15.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .......... 3.50 14,00 14.95 15.00 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa....,...csccsccseeees . 18.00 18.35 18.40 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ............. ins 14.50 15.00 14.60 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 16.50 17.55 ~ 15.85 








Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 




















This week (April 21, 1926) $38.47 
Last week CApril 14, 1926) .......0......cccccccssesescerssscsseesseeees 38.53 
One month ago (March, 1926)..............c.ccsccssecsesssssesevess 38.88 
Three months ago (January, 1926) 38.90 
One year ago (April, 1925) 39.45 
Ten years ago (April, 1916) 39.13 
Thirteen years ago (April, 1913)............:ccccccccessesseessees 27.74 
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Late News Flashes 


Fabricated Steel Plate Bookings Drop 
Washington, April 20.—March bookings of fab- 
ricated steel plates, based on reports of 36 manu- 
facturers were 43 per cent of capacity, against 
44 per cent in February and 33 per cent in March, 
1925. Total bookings for March were 29,004 tons, 
compared with 30,809 in February. 





Establishing Furnace Record 

Pittsburgh, April 20.—One of the~ greatest 
achievements in production in the history of the 
iron and steel industry in the Pittsburgh district 
is being accomplished at the Duquesne plant of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., where an average daily 
output from six blast furnaces of 3384 tons, or 
564 tons per furnace is being maintained. For 
six weeks the group has established an 
average increase in production of 137 tons daily 
per furnace, and at times peak daily average pro- 
duction of 600 tons per furnace has been reached. 





Plan J. L. Mott Co. Reorganization 

Philadelphia, April 20.—Purchase and _ re- 
organization of the J. L. Mott Co., Trenton, N. J., 
manufacturer of plumbing fixtures, which has 
been in a receiver’s hands since June, 1924, is 
indicated by the announcement that $2,000,000 
bonds maturing in June will be retired and $1,900,- 
000 working capital will be provided. 


Ask Higher Pig Iron Tariff 

Washington, April 20.—Various pig iron pro- 
ducers testified today before the tariff commis- 
sion at a hearing on raising the present duty 
of 75 cents a ton 50 per cent, or 3714 cents, under 
the flexible provisions of the tariff law. Appli- 
cants for lower rates must file briefs with the 
commission by May 5. Witnesses declared for- 
eign iron, particularly from India, has affected 
strongly the pig iron markets and has demoral- 
ized merchant operations by displacing former 
markets. Frank B. Richards, of M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland, one of the spokesmen of the 
American Pig Iron association, showed Indian 
iron has been shipped as far west as Cincinnati. 
John W. Logan, Alan Wood, Iron & Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, stated the proportion of merchant 
imports to total production in districts most 
affected has been from 9 to 12 per cent. Robert 
C. Lea of the Robesonia Iron Co., Philadelphia, 
said the Atlantic district with 42 furnaces has 
only about 10 in operation. Other witnesses 
were Leon Thomas, president of the Thomas Iron 
Co., Hokendauqua, Pa., Leonard Peckitt, presi- 
dent of Replogle Steel Co., W. S. Rogers, Rogers 
Brown & Crocker Bros. Inc., and Ralph H. Sweet- 
ser of the American Rolling Mill Co., representing 
the Southern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke association. 
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Semifinished Material 
































Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

4x4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth ........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer _............. 35.00 
Youngstown 85.00 
Philadelphia 40.380 to 41.30 
Chicago ore 
Forging, Pittsburgh ................ 
Forging, Philadelphia. .............. ~. 46. 80 to 46. 3 

SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $36.00 
Youngstown 36.00 

SLABS 

Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown ‘ 35.00 

WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 6.75; $10 over 9.75. 

SKELP 






































Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh .i 1.85c to 1.90c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh ... 1.85¢ to 1.90c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.85¢ to 1.90c 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia 2.12c¢ to 2.82¢ 
New York 2.14¢ to 2.84c 
Chicago 2.10c 
Cleveland 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c to 2.15c 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.85c to 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 2.22¢ 
New York 2.24c 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.00c¢ to 2.05c 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ............. 2.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ...... 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel .......... 2.22¢ to 2.32¢ 
New York, soft steel] «0.0... 2.24c to 2.84¢ 
Chicago, RHEE. cicscscccssnrnseee 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel ...........-. 2.29¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ........... 2.25¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ........ 3.00c to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet... 2.00¢ 


—— reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00¢ 
Chicago, rail stee) ..ccccccccceseeees 2.00c 
a Be een Fearn 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22c 





New York, common iron........ 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron ........... 2.00c 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

and under somvmantinn 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, “6 inches 

and under 2.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.80c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality ...... 2.80c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 





Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50c 
Cold rolied strip steel, hard 

coils, 1 inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh — ......c.ccsccee 8.75 to 8.90¢ 

Worcester, Mass  .rcccccrcscscsssses 4.05c to 4.15¢ 
Chicago 4.20¢ 

Cold Finished Steel 
Gold finished steel bara, drawn, 

or rolled Pittsburgh, 

Chicawo carloads  ccccccececsseom 2.50¢ 
Leah CATIOR orceccneeee-seceneeconrenseeee 2.75¢ 
Steel shafting turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Ch sit 2.60¢ 


icago 

Screw Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 
Series-— 


2800 (8% per cent nickel)... 4.60c 
3100 + hs) 8.60c 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ...... 4.400 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 3.85¢ 

Silico-mang. spring).. 3.25¢ to 8.40c 


tof Market Section&@ 
Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 











Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $48.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 48.00 
Relayi rails, St. Louis...... 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaging rails, Pittsburgh ...... 23.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, to 45 mill g.t. 85.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.75c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh .... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 1-1 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.90c to 4.15c 
Track bolts, Chicago ........... 3.90¢ to 4.15c 
Ties plates, se wwe 2.250 to 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago  ........... 2.26¢ to 2.35c 
Wire Products 
Te Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
Wire nails 2.65c 
= ~* smaller than 1- 
inch 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
Arrealed WIT!  cccceccccccsrecevesessseee 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10c 
Barbed wire, painted ............. 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ....... 3.85¢ 
Polished staples  cccccceccsececesere sien 8.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  ...........0+ 8.35¢ 
ted nails, 100 pound kegs, subject to 
card of extras Feb. 1, 1926 over 
wire nail base. 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 
ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 
7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 
per 100 Sada, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.03 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 
$8 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
Pittsburgh, base ...... 3.25c to 3.85c 
, Philadelphia, delivered 3.57c to 3.67¢c 
Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.35c to 3.45c 
8.40c to 3.50c 


eneeee 





ee 
GALVANIZED 
. 28, Pittsburgh, base 4.50c to 4.60c 


No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.82c to 4.92c¢ 

No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.60c to 4.70c 

No. 28, Chicago, delivered........ 4.65c¢ to 4.7T5¢ 

BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10. Pittsburgh, base ....... Pm 2.50c 

No. 10. Philadelphia, delivered 2.82¢ 

No. 10. Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.60¢ 

No. 10. Chicago, deli 2.65c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 

No. 22, Pittsburgh, base ........ 4.80c to 4.40¢ 
Tin and Terne Plate 

Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke Dase ccs. $5.50 


Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
go citeqovanvelaenaia 


4.85 
is subject to “quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Saher in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch butt steel ............ 62 + fa 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ............. 30 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, iL. 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 
ae foun 2% points less and $5 per 


ton 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 

Steel 8% to 8%-inch 
Cc iron, to 4%-inch............ 5 

hot 8% to 81-inch 4 46 off 

Chain, 


Filing, Cat Cut Nails 
Chain, 1-in. 


6.000 
os piling — Pittsburgh gzenh-T~ 
Cut nails, c. L, f.o.b. mills...... 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
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Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birm 


6 to 24-in plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus to: 8-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fitt 


$5 higher, 
A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 
Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
ase off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank . 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4 oe agg list 
Cold —— ee or hexagon ta 
ped or $4. 10 < off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch 


Cold punched U. 8. 8. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 6 off 
Cold oes S. A. E. semifinished 
‘ey .75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
A. E. semifinished 
9 /16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 6 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, — —_ shorter 
thread . 




















iahesaalinnhetes , 10 and 10 off 

Cut thread (all BIZEB) ...00ceseveens ie ~ and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts erie ist) 

65 and 10 off 





MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread  cccccrccccsecsesereeesses0 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ...50, 10 and 10 off 
All sizes cold punched nuts 
Cut thread  ccecccccsccosereeereeee4d, 10 and 6 off 
VRE BCTOCWS cercceccecccsccersesserses 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. = and 7 heads... 


50 and 10 off 
All other standard heads ............. 
se and 10 off plus 20. "per cent 


bolts 30 off 

Belt ends with hot pressed nuts. 
50, 10 ) and 10 off 

Bolt ends with cold punched. nuts. 














45, 10 and 5 off 
Blank bolts  .....cccscrssoreesevee50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
“— ave 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% off 
n 
Tire bolts 60 and 5 off 





SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 









































Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 

S.A.E. U.S.S. 

Castellated Slotted 

% 4.40 $ 4.40 
1 5.15 5.15 
6.20 6.60 

te 7.90 9.00 
10.10 10.50 

9/16 18.80 14.20 
17.00 17.380 

28.50 24.00 

$6.00 86.00 

1 55.50 58.00 
1 $9.00 89.00 
1 126.00 181.00 
1 183.50 183.50 
1 210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
80 and 16 off 
80, 10 and 10 off 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 





Milled 
Upset 











Milled 80 and 5 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 6 off 
Rivets 

Structural 


rivets carloads, 
Pittsburgh and * Cleveland... 2.50c to 2.60c 
Structural rivets, carloads, sane 


Chicago 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 

er, burgh Cleveland........ 

sete? and 10 to ; 70 ax and 5 off 

**Rivets, "9 /16-inch and smaller 

Chicago — .....«0....70 and 10 to 70 and 5 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought c.l., Chicago dist....$6.80 to 6.40 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts dist ............6.50 to 6.55 off 
Lock Washers, Db. PACtOTY ceccceseeveee 85 Off — 
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Pig Iron 


Sales Stimulation Due to Price Reduction Is 
Wearing Off—Buying Still Restricted— 
Shipments Slower 





‘caused by recent price reductions in the pig 

‘iron market it has become more apparent that 
the chief effect has been to slow up orders. With 
the exception of the Chicago district, less tonnage 
has been closed in the markets generally this week 
Makers attribute 
buyers’ reluctance to two causes, first that con- 


] Riser a temporary stimulation to sales 


than for some weeks past. 


low pig iron prices do not tempt 

buyers to lay in stocks. Evi- 
dently they are not consuming iron 
as fast in the first quarter. Many 
consumers have enough iron to last 
through April and even into May and 
June; hence no hurry is manifested 
anywhere about placing business. The 
majority of consumers have drawn 
back, indicating that price cuts do 
not stimulate buying when pressing 
needs are absent, Only small lot or- 
ders are noted for foundry and mal- 
leable iron, at $19 base valley. Or- 
ders for 200 to 500 tons occasionally 
are placed, but most calls are for 
single carloads or for a few hundred 
tons. Some orders for bessemer were 
placed at $19.50. Basic is held at 
$18.50; inquiries are out. It is un- 
derstood the Ohio Steel Foundry Co., 
Lima, bought 2000 tons from a north- 
ern Ohio interest. The Follansbee 
Bros. Co. is understood to be buying 
from its usual sources, The Alle- 
gheny Steel Co. is expected to pur- 
chase basic and bessemer within a 
month. Merchant furances that main- 
tained $20, $19 and $19.50 on bes- 
semer, basic and malleable, respective- 
ly, last week, have inaugurated lower 
prices by 50 cents. 

Boston, April 20.—Foundries in New 
England continue to buy pig iron 
cautiously, for immediate requirements. 
Total sales at Boston for the week 
made up of small lots are estimated 
at 4000 tons. Prices are unchanged. 
Continental iron is selling at Boston 
at $20.50 f.o.b. cars. Last week 800 
tons arrived. Receipts since Jan, 1 
total 31,429 tons. A Rhode Island 
consumer took several hundred tons 
of No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) from 
an eastern Pennsylvania furnace at 
$22.50, furnace, or $26.15 delivered. 
Buffalo furnaces quote $21, base. 


New York, April 20.—Pig iron sales 
in the past week totaled about 7500 
tons. New inquiries cover several 
thousand tons. Consumers’ efforts to 
obtain lower prices have been un- 
successful. Foundry iron is firm at 
$22, base, eastern Pennsylvania, and 
$21, base Buffalo. Distress lots of 
European foundry iron have been sold 
at $19.75 to $20.50, duty paid, tide- 
water. 

Philadelphia, April 20.—Several 
thousand tons of basic was sold here 
in the past week at unchanged prices. 
Foundry sales are small, and usually 


Prew die iron’ April 20.—Present 


sumption as 


for quick shipment. Foundry iron 
is $22, base, furnace, despite the fact 
some consumers are urging a reduc- 
tion following such action by Pitts- 
burgh furnaces. The most important 
new inquiries are from soil pipe mak- 


MUUUUUUUAUATERSUONANUULUTAOQUOU UO TOEGUGDSHSUGUOUAUOOOULA A CSET EAA AEE TOUT PRETEEN EEA UE 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 














ROUTE, WETIGI  cicerscccctecccnsvntezicivns 19.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh — .........ssesese 21.26 
ER, 5 CINE secs cnarinsncinteetntistsndiuveshs 18.50 
FRG, RGRBOUTET. .. ciccsstrnsererccsennvesnsets 20.26 
Basic, Buffalo 20.00 to 20.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. cesses « 21.50 to 22.00 
Malleable, valley... ; 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........ 20.76 
Malleable, del., Cleveland 20.50 
Malleable, Chicago ........cccccscssseceseees 22.00 
Malleable, Buffalo  ........c.ecccssssscesees 21.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa............ 23.25 to 23.75 
No. IX, eastern del., Phila............ 23.26 to 24.39 
No. IX, Buffalo 22.50 to 23.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ........ 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley ........... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ... 20.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ........ccesscceses 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..........s0+ 22.00 


No. 2 foundry, Granite City........ 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 20.00 to 20.50 


No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland ...... 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 23.39 
No, 2X, eastern del., Phila............ 23.26 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater.... 23.89 
No, 2X, foundry, Buffalo, furnace 21.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston.......... 25.65 to 26.65 


No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 26.41 to 26.91 
Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 20.50 to 21.50 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 

CTEd CATS, BOStOM  cecccccccosecessseeseees 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 22.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham....... 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati... 
No. 2 southern, Philadelph 
No. 2 southern, Chicago 
No. 2 southern, Chicago (barg 








and rail) 26.18 
No. 2 sowthern, Boston (rail and 
water) 27.91 to 28.91 





27.01 to 28.01 
we 25.42 to 26.42 
se 28.00 to 23.25 


No. 2 southern, Cleveland 
No. 2 Southern, St. Louis . 









No, 2X, Virginia, furnace . 


No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. ................ 28.17 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 28.54 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ............ 28.92 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. ......cccsccree 21.50 to 22.50 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts............. 20.26 


Low phos., standard, valley .... 27.50 to 28.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ....... - 24.76 to 27.79 


Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 23.00 to 24.00 
*Low phos., English ........scesssesscssees 24.26 to 24.76 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...........0000 $1.00 to 32.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ........... 29.04 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 13 per cent $387.00; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $87.00; 13 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
DTT UM LL UU 
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indicated by 
clined to some extent, and also that they are con- 
tinuing with a hand-to-mouth policy in expecta- 
tion of easy conditions throughout the quarter. 
Some fairly good sales were made in eastern dis- 
tricts. While domestic prices are unchanged, dis- 
tress lots of foreign iron have been offered at 
$19.75 to $20.50, 


shipments has de- 


duty paid. 


ers who want about 500 tons. About 
1000 tons of low phosphorus was sold 
in the week at unchanged prices. 

Buffalo, April 20.—Pig iron inquiry 

is estimated at 10,000 tons. One in- 
quiry is for 3000 tons of basic, an- 
other for 1500 to 2000 tons of found- 
ry, and another for 1500 tons of 
foundry and malleable. Radiator and 
railroad equipment makers have large 
needs but are covering only partially 
because of inability to break the $21, 
base price, which Buffalo makers have 
adhered to. Sixteen of 21 district fur- 
naces continue in blast. 
_ Cleveland, April 20.—Pig iron ‘buy- 
ing has shown no improvement since 
prices were reduced two weeks ago, 
and the tonnage booked by furnace 
interests with headquarters here in 
the past week was less than in the 
week preceding. Approximately 10,000 
tons was placed on makers’ books, 
consisting of orders for carloads, up 
to 1000-ton lots. Inquiries still pend- 
ing amount to about 10,000 tons, a 
large portion of which is for prompt 
delivery. Some furnace interests re- 
port that their shipments since April 
1 have dropped considerably. A few 
sales of small lots of foundry and 
malleable for Cleveland melters are 
noted at $20, furnace. Lake furnaces 
west of Cleveland are booking orders 
at $20.50 to $21, base, furnace, the 
latter price being quoted this week 
by one interest that heretofore has 
been quoting $22. Furnace companies 
selling iron for eastern delivery claim 
foreign iron is being offered at $20, 
f.o.b. cars at Boston and Philadelphia 
for the No. 2 grade (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon), a price that figures back to 
$15.09, base, Buffalo. Silicon differ- 
entials on the foreign iron are 25 
cents in most cases, 

Chicago, April 20.—Buying of north- 
ern iron both spot and for the re- 
mainder of the quarter has expanded. 
One important interest finds its sales 
for April to date in excess of the 
same period of March. Shipments in 
April promise to be almost as heavy 
as in March. A little more resale 
iron has come into the market but it 
is claimed that the full market price 
of $22, Chicago furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable has governed. 
More steelworks iron promises to come 
into the market this quarter than 
last. The active list of merchant 
stacks is unchanged at eight out of 


(Concluded on Page 1086) 
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Coke 











Connellsville Furnace Fuel 
Stronger, as Output Is Reduced 
—Foundry Grade Is Easier 








URTHER curtailment of Connellsville coke production has given 
additional strength to the market, and $3 now is minimum on 


furnace grade. Some users 


mainder of the year at this figure but makers refuse. 


have offered to cover for the re- 
More com- 


petition has developed in foundry fuel, and the market is a shade 


easier at $4. 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—Connellsville 
beehive coke production is practically 
curbed to consumptive limits of ac- 
tive blast furnaces. Therefore, no 
distress coke is offered and the mar- 
ket price is firmer at $3, minimum. 
One or two suspended tonnages were 
absorbed by active stacks for filling 
in. One interest, starting up a fur- 
nace ahead of time, purchased 50 
carloads in the spot market at $3. 
The time is too early to consider 
third quarter arrangements; some 
buyers believe $3 is a good figure for 
the remainder of the year, but such 
offers are unattractive to cokemakers, 

Spot sales in small quantities bring 
$3 from brokers and as high as $3.25 
from consumers. They usually are for 
nonmetallurgical purposes. Medium 
sulphur coke is quoted at $250 to 
$2.75. Selling is in small lots. Found- 
ry coke is weaker since more compe- 
tition developed in the past week at 
$4. Standard foundry coke is quoted 
$4 to $4.50; branded cokes, $4.75 to 
$5.50. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region in the week ended April 
10 was 179,730 tons compared with 
180,850 tons the preceding week, ac- 
according to the Connellsville Courier. 


Boston, April 20.—Foundry coke de- 
mand is slightly easier. The price of 
by-product foundry coke is unchanged 
at $12.50, delivered. Some contracts 
for second half are being placed. 

New York, April 20.—At least 10,- 
000 tons of beehive foundry coke was 
covered by contracts in the past week 
for second half, generally at $5.50 
Connellsville. Spot foundry demand 
is fair, prices ranging from $4.25 to 
$5.50, depending on the brand. 








Cincinnati, April 20.—The coke 
market lacks interest and strength. 
ati MMM 

e 
Coke Prices 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace 8.25 
Connelisville foundry ... 4.50 
New River foundry x 7.00 
New River furnace J 5.00 
Wise county furnace J 3.50 
Wise county foundry  .........cs 4.25 to 5.50 
Alabama fFOUMAY o.ccccceccccccccscceeeceeees 5.50 
Alabama PUrMACe  ......0cccrercccccscesescsses 6.00 to 5.25 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del.......... $ 9.59 to 10.75 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens................ 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del............ 12.50 
Poundry, St. Louis .......0..cccsccscccssees 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, IIL............. a 10.00 
Foundry, Birmingham ..................... 5.50 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del................ 10.75 
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Producers are having difficulty re- 
newing contracts on the same basis 
as before. Shipments of by-product 
foundry fuel are holding up fairly 
well. Some low prices are being 
quoted by sellers in an effort to 
move stocks. The Wise county grade 
generally is $3.25 to $3.50, ovens. 


St. Louis, April 20.—Demand for 
foundry coke has settled to a routine 
character, but continues good. Pur- 
chasing is chiefly for immediate re- 
quirements or reasonably prompt ship- 
ment. Virtually all the business is go- 
ing to the local by-product interests. 
Demand for furnace coke has slowed 
down, but is expected to increase to- 
ward the end of the month when cer- 
tain important industrial users are 
likely to enter the market. Prices are 
steady. 


Birmingham, Ala., April 19.—The 
coke market is steady with the price 
of the foundry grade around $5.50. 





Ferroalloys 








Alloy Market Active—Gen- 
eral Situation Quiet 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—All ferro- 
alloy sellers passed another quiet week 
in the Pittsburgh area. Specifications 
against ferromanganese contracts still 
are coming in freely and $90 arrange- 
ments. The nominal quotation is $95 
although none is available at that 
price, the domestic producers having 
sold their output for the remainder 
of the year. The British price is 
still $110, seaboard. ’ 


Spiegeleisen is unchanged with no 
open market demand but shipment 
against contracts are uninterrupted. 
The same thing largely is true of 
the other alloys, particularly 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon, ferrochrome, ferro- 
tungsten, etc. 


New York, April 20.—The market 
for special ferroalloys is active. Ship- 
ments mostly are on contracts but 
specifications this month are running 
nearly as good as last month. In 
some instances where contracts are not 
so general, buying is active. Prices 
are unchanged. Tungsten ore con- 
tinues weak and some extremely low 
prices are heard on wolframite, even 
a little under $11 a short ton 
unit. This evidently was on a distress 
lot and other ore is held higher, on 
up to $12, but no business has. been 


Special 


reported lately at any figure. A while 
ago scheelite sold at $13. 

Chicago, April 20.—The ferroalloys 
show little activity but are unchanged 
at $88, seaboard, or $95.56, delivered, 
for ferromanganese and $34, domestic 
furnace, for spiegeleisen. 


Sheet Sales, Output and 
Shipments Gain 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—Sales, pro- 
duction and shipments of sheets, ac- 
cording to the National Association 
of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers, showed perceptible increases 
in March as compared with February. 
March sales, 304,233 tons, were the 
largest of any month since last De- 
cember and exceeded February’s sales 
by 23,132 tons. March production, to- 
taling 319,132 tons, was exceeded by 
every month since last October, with 
the exception of February when the 
output was 229,553 tons. Shipments 
in March were higher than Febru- 
ary’s by 30,597 tons. A full com- 
parative table for the two months 
follows: 


Per Per 
Net tons cent Net tons cent 
March, of ca- Feb., of ca- 
1926 pacity 1926 pacity 
Total sales for 
RAI picicccibne shel 304,233 89.8 181,101 61.0 
Total production.... 319,132 94.2 299,553 100.9 
Total shipments .... 320,623 94.7 290,026 97.6 
Unfilled tonnage....*534,641 157.9 7528,882 176.4 
Finished stock on 
eS SRR ema 111,948 338.1 118,797 .38.3 
In stock, unsold... 61,483 18.1 651,648 17.4 
*April 1. March 1. 


The total number of hot mills in 


' the United States now is 712, having 


a capacity for March of approximately 
452,315 net tons. The percentage of 
the capacity to which the figures tab- 
ulated above are related is 74.9 per 
cent. 


Recognition of development in the 
manufacture of pure iron sheets for 
porcelain enameling purposes, was 
issued March 30 by the United States 
patent office to the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O. 


CUOURUCATECETECEU EEL LEELA OATES 


Ferroalloy Prices 


7Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 

cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resales ................ $88.00 to 110.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

burgh 92.79 to 114.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace or tidewater.... 33.00 to 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 





tract freight allowed .................... 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 
TE adi isishc a cosigisconitchasintainseevsiahs 1.09 to 1.17 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 


pound contained, delivered.......... 11.00 to 11.50 


Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 

COTAINE tO ANALYSIS ......ccscerserereee 8.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 





producer’s plant, net ton ............ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

SE SETURL» ncteocercstisnsrcinadersnsjecse 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

GONE . WAMESTIBIE) | serves ccccssececsccsovescoee 122.50 

+Duty paid. 
PLEA HENIUAEALATU ELUATE SAYRE HEED TEU LEL TEER ETE EROS UATE TAHA 
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Larger Tonnages Closed and 
Pending—23,000 Tons in West- 








CONTRACTS PLACED 

















600 tons, two 80,000-barrel tanks for Wilshire 








Plates 


ern Tank Project 








A 


leading American producer. 


85 tanks for the Union Oil Co.’s Pacific coast operations. 


MUCH larger tonnage of plates has developed. Some good 
sized orders have been placed, including 3900 tons for two 
ear ferries for the Canadian National railways, with the 
One lot of 23,000 tons is pending for 


Some 


shading of the 1.90c, Pittsburgh price, still is noted. 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1072 


Chicago, April 20.—The Roxana Pe- 
troleum Corp., St. Louis, is expected 
to close almost daily on tanks re- 
quiring 26,000 tons of plates and 6500 
tons of shapes for its refinery project 
at East Chicago, Ind. Expectation is 
that the tank work will be divided 
between the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co. and the Graver Corp. The lead- 
ing interest has booked 4000 tons of 
plates for various tank projects. The 
6000 tons of steel, mostly plates, for 
the 500 Burlington hopper cars has 
been placed. The 1200 tons for the 
97 Pennsylvania railroad passenger 
ears, which will be built in this dis- 
trict, will go to a local maker. Plates 
display relatively greater activity than 
shapes or bars and business booked 
last week has been in excess of ship- 


ments. Plates are unchanged at 2.10c, 
Chicago. 

Philadelphia, April 20.—Eastern 
plate mill operations continue at 


75 per cent but new demand is con- 
siderably reduced. The largest inquiry 
involves about the 100 tons of plates 
for the Conowingo, Pa., hydro-elec- 
tric plant. The Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. has booked orders for five 
car floats, of which three are for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad; one for the Southern rail- 
way and one for the Western Mary- 
land railway. The plate market is 
unchanged at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, April 20.—Small lot 
buying of plates still is the rule. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s_ plate” depart- 
ment has received some attractive 
tonnages, due to car orders placed 
with its Cambria car plant. Addition- 
al barge and towboat orders have 
come out here, and one or two lots 
of plates have been bought from the 
leading interest for cars recently 
placed. Most of this car plate busi- 
ness, however, still is to come out. 
Second quarter contracts are being 
fairly well specified. The firm min- 
imum price here is 1.90c, although at 
times concessions below that level ap- 
pear in eastern sections where 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh, has been done. 
Cleveland, April 20.—Development 
of weaker plate prices in this territory 
are reported from some sources and 
on attractive tonnages for second 
quarter delivery, it is again claimed 
1.80c, Pittsburgh is obtained. On the 
run of market or smaller lots, 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh is generally acceptable to 
buyers. Current new business in 
plates is better maintained than in 
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some other lines. For two car ferries 
for the Canadian National railways 
just awarded to the Manitowoc Ship- 
building Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 2900 
tons of steel, largely plates, will be 
required and will be furnished by 
Chicago mills. A pipe line at Kansas 
City, Mo. requiring 1000 tons, has 
been awarded to the Biggs Boiler 
Works at Akron, O. Action is ex- 
pected shortly on two lake ore boats, 
‘the contract for which has been pend- 
ing for some weeks. 


Oil Co., Los Angeles, to Lacy Mfg. Co., 
instead of Llewellyn Iron Works, as first 
announced. 

500 tons, plates for two barges for the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Creighton, Pa., 
300 tons, and for a 360-horsepower diesel 
engine towboat for the Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., 200 tons, to the 
Dravo Contracting Co. 

200 tons, Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
to unnamed mill. 


1000 tons, riveted pipe line for Kansas City, 
Mo., to the Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
8900 tons, two car ferries for Canadian Na- 


tional railways to the Manitowoe Shipbuilding 
Co.; steel to Illino's Steel Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


24,000 tons, fifty 80,000-barrel tanks, 15,000 
tons, and thirty-five 55,000-barrel tanks, for 
Union Oil Co., Los Angeles; bids to be 
taken at once, plates to be furnished from 
stock as far as possible. 

3200 tons, Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Co., 
Francisco, for pipe line in Manila, P. 
pending. 

3000 tons, barge for the Weirton Steel Co.; 
order to be placed soon. 

1400 tons, barge for Imper’al Oil Co. of: Can- 
ada; Engl’sh bids also asked for; all bids 

















San 
I. 3 


to be opened in San Francisco. 
200 tons, pipe line for Nevada county irriga- 
tion district, Grass Valley, Calif.; pending. 
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Semitfinished 





a 


Sheet Bar Specifications Slower 
—Prices Steady—New De- 
mand Light 





EW orders for sheet bars, billets and slabs are small. Speci- 
N pesto are fairly satisfactory. One consumer of small bil- 
lets previously buying 10,000 to 15,000 tons a year from a 
northern Ohio mill, is importing Belgian material at $31, Mobile, 
equivalent to $35, delivered, taking the same freight rate as from the 
valley. Some consumers reported to be holding back specifications. 
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Pittsburgh, April 20.—Only one or 
two inquiries of importance have ap- 
peared recentiy in the semifinished 
steel market. One of these involved 
2000 tons of small billets, and those 
interests quoting $1.50 differential 
over the $35 price on 4 x 4-inch re- 
rolling billets, failed to obtain the 
business. Some users are holding 
back specifications, particularly certain 
strip steel plants in this territory. One 
or two have stocks sufficient for 
April. Sheet bars are inactive. The 
price is unchanged at $36. Wire 
rod shipments are fairly active on 
$45 contracts, although new  busi- 
ness is developing. Skelp is nominal 
at 1.90c. 

Philadelphia, April 20.—Several lots 
of billets aggregating at least 1000 
tons were sold in the past week. Re- 
rollers are quotable at $35 to $36, 
Pittsburgh, and forging quality $40. 
A considerable tonnage of slabs were 
sold, the first in this territory in sev- 
eral months. Demand for wire rods 
is fair, and the price is firm at $45, 
Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown, O., April 20.—Condi- 
tions in the semifinished market re- 
main unchanged. Most consumers 
have contracted for tonnage this quar- 


ter; a few users are buying in the 
open market. Consumers are specify- 
ing closely. Sheet bars and small 
billets are quoted at $36, Youngs- 
town, and standard slabs and billets 
$35, Youngstown. 


Cleveland, April 20.—Demand for 
semifinished material is comprised 
mainly of specifications on contracts. 
Users are taking sheet bars, billets 
and slabs, paying $36, valley, for 
sheet bars, and $35, valley. for stand- 
ard billets and slabs. Semifinished 
material imported from Belgium is 
being sold in competition with the 
American product. The imports are 
coming through the port of Mobile, 
Ala., chiefly 1% x 1%-inch open- 
hearth billets, which are understood 
to have been placed at $31, c.if. tide- 
water. One consunier using 10,000 to 
15,000 tons a year has been buying 
these billets at $35, delivered, against 
a price of $36, valley. The freight 
rate from the port to the _ user’s 
plant is about the same as from the 
valley. 


Chicago, April 20.—Sales of small 
billets, which are quoted at $35, base, 
Chicago, have totaled 9000 tons in 
the past few days. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 






Corrected te Tuesday Neon. Gross Tons Delivered te Consumer 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 

















Birmingham $13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (GOROTB)  crccecereesacevesecerees 11.06 to 11.60 
Buffalo 15.75 to 16.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 ... 16.50 to 17.00 
oS eee 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati (deale . 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleveland, No. 12.75 to 14.25 
Cleveland, No. 12.75 to 13.25 
Detroit 16.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _ .......60+ 16.00 to 16.50 
Bethiehem delivery  cccccccccccescresese 16.60 
New York (dealers) wee 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittabur Gh — cccccccessrorccsreveees » 16.50 to 17.00 
WE, TURD: « cccecsrcccsccnceenesesccosrenteinons 12.75 to 13.25 
Valleys, No. A pinsinviviasaubibeeaaaa 16.50 to 16.75 


Valleys, No. 15.25 to 15.75 





















































COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo 14.75 to 15.25 
CHICKO —ceceversercoresorerorcrereseronsenessese 11.50 to 12.00 
Che vebe ed _. cceccrescccnsscsscccnnsvessasesseneses 13.50 to 14.00 
Detroit 11.25 to 11.75 
PIGUET —renescescccessseerercesevscsecesese 15.00 to 15.50 
Valleys sacettiinunatipistinndnntinlbneiaains 15.00 to 15.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffale 18.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) «uw 8.50to 9.00 
Cleveland 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania — .....s.0 13.50 
PREG - sinisicrtiniocpeenneninesomens 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis. 8.50 to 9.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago 8.00 to 8.50 
Cincinnati ar to 8.00 
EE . sccncaprentecocscnsecotpbvosmrvotntgusonese’ 6.75 to 7.25 
STEEL RAILS, nee i aien 
irmingham J 
Domale 17.08 to 17.60 
CRMCRID  srcncsicnccrsccccercscesccescccencsssorese 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) cscs 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland (Over 6 ft.) cccceceeceeseee 15.00 to 16.06 
Detroit 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis 16.50 to 17.00 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (COMBUMETS)  ....-..cces-ee0e » 18.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago 15.75 to 16.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) ...... 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland 18.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (met tome) ......ccccce w« 18.26 to 18.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 14.00 
New York (dealers)  ........... 10.25 to 10.75 
Pittsburgh 18.50 to 14.00 
ge aS EA 14,00 to 14.50 
Low ronsraeas. 
SOE : -aiecskanntnniapeniioe 8.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) .50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ......... «eee 20.00 to 21.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 20.50 to 21.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 


Chicago 
gy em ny 
St. Loui 
KNUCKLES. COUPLERS, SPRING 3S 
CRD > vcnctpsomthentetnisetishistcnetnchin 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
FROGS, 
Chicago sibseussennieeniiiies 
Eastern Pen 
St. Louis 

















Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD waoucnT 
Birmingham 
Boston (dealers) .... 
Buffalo, No. 1 ... 
Ruffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago. No. 2 
Cincinnati, No. ; (de 
Cleveland, No. 
Eastern Semi AS w= siesta 
New York. No. 1 ae. it 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittaburmh, NO. 1 cccccccccccsssee 00 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 ..... asin ites 
St. Lou‘s, No. 1 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 12.75 to 18.25 





aoe ween eres cone ceases 
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WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers)  .....scsceesessseere 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo 16.00 to 15.50 
16.00 to 16.50 
. 12.00 to 12.50 





Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 


YARD WROUGHT 














Boston 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo 14.75 to 15.25 
EOL... “TID.” Dh - enceditiiccspaitocbiivecaved 12.00 to 12.50 
een. U: DB’  ccsctiinsinseccetenininese 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 men NE 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 ... seseseesseeee 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 .. 11.00 to 11.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania .» 14.00 to 15.00 
























PHASWUPE, INO. 1 ceccnsccsccesecceses 14.00 to 14.50 
Bee ete BOBS Bh ccescescasicciicnincice 11.50 to 12.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
Birmingham 8.00to 8.50 
Boston (chemical)  .......s000 9.00 to 9.50 
Buffalo 11.50 to 12.00 
Chicago 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) =... 7.50 to 8.00 
EEIUUER . . shdiadiinciapinpsd gisshisuekornccness 10.50 to 11.00 
DEED . ~ Sidsipladeaablaimabipantinntndanbecibinnsds 9.75 to 10.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 13.50 to 14.00 
New York (dealers) occ 9.25 to 9.75 
Pittsburgh .. 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis 7.00 to 7.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) - 15.50 to 16.50 
Birmingham (plain)  ....000+ 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) 10.50 to 11.00 
Boston (dealers) 8.50 to 9.00 
Buffalo 13.00 to 13.50 
SEIN. ssccdbnccsmistennestneemaicitiaminasnin 11.25 to 11.50 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ............... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland 11.00 to 11.50 
Detroit 9.50 to 10.00 





Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) ss 











New York (dealers) .................. 00 to 9.50 
Pittsburgh 12.50 to 138.00 
St. Louis 10.50 to 11.00 
Valleys 12.56 to 13.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 








Boston (dealers)  .....cccccccsccccersoees 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo 12.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ............0 7.50 to 8.00 
NS EE NES eae 10.75 to 11.50 
Detroit 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 18.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) _............... 9.25to 9.75 
Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 





PIPES AND FLUES 




















Chicago 11.50 to 12.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ......0 8.00 to 8.50 
Clevelan 11.00 to 11.50 
St. Louis 8.50 to 9.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
Buffalo 18.50 to 14.00 
Chicago 14.25 to 14.75 
Cleveland 13.50 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 14.00 
New York (dealers) on... 11.25 to 11.75 
St. Louis 13.00 to 18.50 





FORGE FLASHINGS 











Boston (dealers)  ......cccccssercereees 9.00 to 9.50 
Buffalo 13.00 to 18.50 
Chicago _........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland (under 10 “in. Bhopal 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit 9.25 to 9.75 
ED «  “Aiedpkiiipcdincdtecmarion 13.00 to 18.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers)  .....cccccccccsecessseee 9.00 to 9.50 
Chicago 18.00 to 18.50 





Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.50 to 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 

















Chicago 22.50 to 23.00 
St. Louis 20.50 to 21.00 
Iron Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston dealers  cccccccccccsessescecseesees $9.50 to 10.00 
Buffalo 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland 18.75 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 14.50 
ee See 15.99 to 15.50 
St. Louis 8.50 to 9.00 





STEEL CAR AXLES 




















Birmingham 18.00 to 19.00 
Boston (shipping point) ....... 18.00 to 18.60 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 19.50 to 20.00 
Cleveland 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 24.00 to 25.00 
PD nbdiccciniomactieteiia 21.00 to 22.00 
et NNER: scislascbismeciiceutieaidedbancbace 19.50 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago 19.75 to 20.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 22.00 to 23.00 
New York (dealers)  ....ccccccs 17.60 to 18.60 
OOS sacra lesa sina etincaies 16.00 to 16.50 





Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 








Birmingham, iTOm ..cccccscccssscese $16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) 17.00 to 17.50 
SO, "UID cisstanecbinivensssnenagabe . 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo, steel]  ....sccccsseoe i « 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago, ype SER Pee 16.25 to 16.75 
WI, i ce 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania etait ~ 13.00 to 18.50 
New York iron (dealers) ...... . 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 18.50 to 19.00 





St. Louis, iron 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, steel 16.50 to 17.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 














Birmingham, CUPOIA — rrccccorsscese . 17.00 to 18.00 

Boston _.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery........ 18.75 to 19.25 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

ricultural 17.75 to 18.00 
Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 18.00 to 18.50 
Cleveiand, 17.26 to 17.75 
Detroit (net tons) conbevevbieednsoisen 14.75 to 15.25 


tern Pennsyivania, cupoia.. 


18.00 to 18.56 
New York, cupola (dealers)... 


15.00 to 15.50 





Pittsburgh, CUPOLA —rececsessscesereve 17.00 to 17.50 
San Francisco, delivered ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle _........ 17.00 
St. Louis, railroad .......... . 15.50 to 16.00 


St. Louis, agricultur 
St. Louis, machinery 
Valleys 


- 16.00 to 16.50 
18.00 to 18.50 
17.50 








HEAVY CAST 






































Boston 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo (breakable) eves 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland 13.00 to 13.25 
Detroit (Automobile) (net tons) 19.50 to 20.50 
tern Pennsylvania ................ 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) 14.00 to 14.60 
Pittsburgh 15.00 to 15.50 
MALLEABLE 
Boston, railroad  ......cccecccococsccsere 19.00 to 19.50 
Buffalo 21.00 to 22.00 
Chicago, agricultural _............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago, PRUTOR — .orccccccccccesesees 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

REE. fcaiiedslntibhsermmedeedsinikeccbtakens 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ............ 18.00 to 18.56 
Cleveland, railroad .................. 19.00 to 19.56 
Detroit 14.75 to 15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad _..........%.. ~- 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ............ 18.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, railroad _................. 15.00 to 15.50 

Miscellaneous Scrap 

RAILS FOR ROLLING 

& feet and over 

Birmingham $15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (dealers)  ......c.cccsccssesesees 12.50 to 13.50 
Buffalo 17.00 to 17.50 
| ial STF FAR ae 16.00 to 16.50 
Cleveland 17.00 to 17.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania. .............. 17.00 
New York 14.00 to 14.56 
Pittsburgh district 18.50 to 19.00 
Me | ee eR 15.50 to 16.00 





LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


CN, MOOS: 70” nissthctvaieciccteses., 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, a eincilapnidietavtnicdetnecias 17.50 to 18.00 
ee ee 16.50 to 17.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
OINIID pichabebciecbvishnkstpivecsnacasece 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 19.00 to 20.00 
Pittsburgh 19.50 to 20.00 
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Scrap 


New Low Levels Are Made and 
Buying Is Slack—Buyers Hold 
Aloof from Transactions 





N SPITE of continued heavy consumption, although some lessen- 
I ing has taken place, iron and steel scrap in general has sagged 


to a lower level. 


Lack of interest continues and consumers 


refuse to be tempted. Some users continue to offer a shade under 


the nominal market but obtain only occasional distress lots. 


Prices 


are stationary or at a lower level than last week. 


Chicago, April 20.—Heavy melting 
steel scrap has dropped to a new low 
for the present downturn and at $13 
to $13.50 is lowest since early 1922. 
Dealers have bought steel at $13 and 
sold it at $13.50. Consumption is off 
a shade, as mill activity is declining 
from the peak of March, and transac- 
tions are smaller. With the exception 
of cast and malleable, steel has taken 
most other grades down. Cast and 
malleable are unchanged chiefly on ac- 
count of a dearth of trading but pres- 
ent levels doubtless could be shaded. 
Consumers are placing only their abso- 
lute needs. Compared with a week 
ago the market is off 25 cents, and 
with a month ago 75 cents. 

Boston, April 20.—Local demand for 
steel scrap has improved. The Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., took a round tonnage at a re- 
ported price of $14 delivered. A 
Rhode Island melter took a moderate 
tonnage. Local prices are still too 
high to permit shipment of much ton- 
nage into Pennsylvania. 

New York, April 20.—Although 
some scrap dealers report continued 
dullness, others assert that trading is 
improving. One large dealer reports 
more business over the past two weeks 
than since the early part of the year. 
While admitting that some of this 
buying is for coverage on back or- 
ders, he asserts that a goodly portion 
is against recent consumptive — de- 
mands, Notwithstanding this activity 
in some quarters, prices on several 
grades have declined. 

Philadelphia, April 20.—Buying of 
iron and steel scrap is scattered except 
for a considerable tonnage of No. 1 
melting steel bought by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for delivery to Steelton and 
Coatesville at $16.50. The market now 
is $16 to $16.50 delivered Eastern 
Pennsylvania and for Bethlehem de- 
livery $15.50. 

Pittsburgh, April 20.—Scrap is dull 
and inactive. Last sales were at 
$16.50 and at $17 to consumers in 
other states but usually considered 
Pittsburgh district buyers. A_ steel 
company near Pittsburgh continues to 
pay $17 for single carloads but some 
others are not offering to pay even 
$16 or $16.50. Some dealers are add- 
ing to stocks and unable to find low 
quotations are not quoting low fig- 
ures. : 

Buffalo, April 20.—Sale of a round 
tonnage of heavy melting steel to a 
Buffalo district melter at about $15.75 
is reported. The sale establishes a 
new level for ordinary heavy melting 


steel and is in line with dealers’ ideas. 
The last local sale of No. 1 steel was 
between $16.50 and $16.75, Buffalo. 


Youngstown, O., April 29.—There is 
no change in scrap metal prices. Any 
test of the market would probably 
result in prices 25 to 50 cents be- 
low present nominal levels. 

Cleveland, April 20.—Transactions 
in iron and steel scrap continue at a 
low ebb. Consumers are taking no 
tonnage beyond immediate needs for 
the most part and inquiries covering 
future requirements are almost wholly 
lacking. Some trading among deal- 
ers is reported but this also is limited. 

Detroit, April 20.—Little change is 
to ‘be noted in the iron and steel 
scrap situation. Little buying is go- 
ing on and larger consumers continue 









to show little interest. Dealers are 
buying cautiously and only to fill ac- 
tual orders. 

Cincinnati, April 19.—With no con- 
sumer buying of consequence, interest 
in iron and steel scrap is low. How- 
ever, there is a fair movement of ma- 
terials on contract, but this has dwin- 
dled, as a result of several mills re- 
ducing their operations, 


St. Louis, April 19.— Continued 
weakness features iron and steel scrap. 
Price cuts were made in most items 
from 25 cents to $1 per ton, bringing 
all grades affected to new lows on the 
present downward movement. Con- 
siderable activity is noted, there being 
quite a stir of buying among the mills. 
Other users remained as quiet as here- 
tofore. 

Close to 22,000 tons were purchased 
by the steel interests, the largest 
transaction being 10,000 tons heavy 
melting steel, rails, etc. by a melter 
in the district proper. An _ Illinois 
equipment purchased 3000 tons of car 
wheels, and an east side steel manu- 
facturer took 5000 tons of material. 
A western Missouri melter purchased 
a round tonnage, and smaller quanti- 
ties were distributed in this district. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 19.—Quiet 
continues in iron and steel scrap with 
considerable tonnage moving on old 
contracts and dealers buying for stock. 
Quotations are weak but unchanged. 
Heavy melting steel at $13 has been 
a fixture for some time. 





Sheets 





Buying Is More Conservative 
and Market Easier—More Mills 
Recognize Lower Prices 





C 


ket is easier. 


although 4.40c still is quoted by some makers. 


OMPETITION has compelled more sheet producers to recog- 
nize the lower prices quoted by some makers, and the mar- 
Full finished sheets have dropped $2 to $4.30c, 


Prices of 2.50ce on 


blue annealed and 4.50c on galvanized are applying. Some black 
tonnage has been closed at 3.25c. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1072 


Youngstown, April 20.— Leading 
sheetmakers continue to quote 3.35c 
on black, 2.50e on blue annealed and 
4.60c on galvanized. Little tonnage 
is under inquiry. Practically all 
business is in the form of specifica- 
tions on contracts. Other producers 
are naming 3.25c on black, although 
on some business in the Detroit dis- 
trict, bids have dropped below this 
figure. Where large tonnage of blue 
annealed sheets are involved or where 
tonnage of other products are placed 
with the same mill, some buyers are 
able to do better than 2.50c. Gal- 
vanized demand is small and pro- 
ducers are making no effort to take 
business below 4.60c. Slackening in 
demand and competition from cold 
strip producers have compelled many 
high-grade mills to recognize 4.30c. 
Producers still are selling small ton- 
nage lots at 4.40c. Demand for au- 
tomobile sheets has decreased, and 
high-grade mills are in much the same 
position as common producers, need- 
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ing tonnage to support full rolling 
schedules. 


Boston, April 20.—Black sheets are 
firmer at Boston, and sales are re- 
ported improved. A gain is noted in 
second quarter contracting for galvan- 
izing sheets. Prices are unshaded. 


Philadelphia, April 20.—New sheet 
orders are not replacing shipments 
and the markct is somewhat easier. 
Concessions of $2 on full finished and 
black sheets are more frequent, but 
full prices are obtained on most of 
the tonnage. Blue annealed sheets are 
firm at 2.50c, Pittsburgh; black sheets 
are 3.25c to 3.35c, and galvanized 
4.50¢ to 4.60c. 

Buffalo, April 20.—Sheet prices have 
reacted slightly in this market. Large 
consumers have made good purchases 
of black at 3.25c, Pittsburgh. Blue 
annealed seems fairly steady at 2.50c. 


Galvanized sheets are nominal at 
4,60c. 
Pittsburgh, April 20.—Specifica- 
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tions in steel sheets are developing 
so slowly that mill operations are 
being affected. This is attributed 
mainly to the backward spring sea- 
son. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co.’s operations were reduced to a 
70 per cent basis last week, and 
some of the independents are down 
to 75 per cent. Others are operating 
at 80 per cent, but about 75 per cent 
is the general average. Blue an- 
nealed sheets at 2.50c remain the 
firmest. Price concessions have been 
offered on full finished, 4.30c having 
appeared this past week. The 4.40c 
figure has not entirely disappeared. 
Orders for full finished are fairly nu- 
merous from some of the automobile 
manufacturers, but few and far be- 
tween from others. Some makers 
have quoted 4.30c to stimulate buy- 
ing. Sheets for the large car or- 
der distributed recently among sev- 
eral car builders by the Pennsylvania 


railroad have not been placed as 
yet. Orders for galvanized sheets 
used in other lines are fewer, and 


more 4.50c prices have appeared as 
against the regular market of 4.60c. 
Black sheets continue to be quoted at 
3.25c to 3.35c. 

Chicago, April 20.—Specifications 
for sheets continue to reflect the con- 
viction of most users that the market 
is not likely to go any higher and 
supplies will not be difficult to obtain. 
Consumption has not declined to the 
extent specifications have. Jobbers 
are buying only a small portion of 
their customary April requirements, 
keeping their stocks to a safe mini- 
mum. The leading interest is under- 
stood to be operating better than 90 
per cent at Gary, while the leading 
independent is operating practically 
full to capacity, which is now under- 
going electrification at Indiana Har- 
bor. Suggestions of price irregulari- 
ties have been current, especially in 
black sheets, but western makers 
claim they are getting 3.50c, Chicago, 
for their black sheets, 4.75c for their 
galvanized and 2.65c for their blue 
annealed. 


St. Louis, April 20.—Sheet demand 
has declined somewhat due to inclem- 
ent weather. Slightly better tone has 
developed in corrugated sheets. Prices 
on all grades are steady. 





Tin Plate 





Expect Price To Be Reaffirmed—Spot 
Market Quiet 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1072 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—An announce- 
ment of a price for tin plate for the 
last half is expected shortly, although 
it is believed there will not be any 
change from the present $5.50 open 
market level. Little is being done in 
the spot market, except in connection 
with stock plate purchases as needs 
arise. Specifications keep up _ well 
here, with the general operating av- 
erage among the mills at 95 per cent. 
Some of the canners are talking about 
a surplus of canned foods, intimating 
that this year’s total pack will be 
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lower than expected. This is discounted 
by canmakers whose sales of food 
containers are heavier than ever. 





Strip Steel 





Buying Exceeds March—Some Shad- 
ing Appears in Western Centers 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1072 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—Strip steel 
orders are coming sparingly from 
some automotive users and freely 
from others. Other consuming lines 









are fairly active and the total ton- 
nage for April, so far, is somewhat 
ahead of March in the same period. 
The excess is largely hot strips al- 
though cold is showing some improve- 
ment and shipments of both grades 
still remain high. Hot strips continue 
at 2.30c and all makers here are 
maintaining 3.90c on cold although 
3.75c has appeared on the latter at 
several consuming points, chiefly in 
the Middle West. 

Philadelphia, April 20.—Most sales 
of cold strip are at 3.90c Pittsburgh 
but with some shading to 3.75c. Hot 
strip is firm at 2.50c base Pittsburgh 
on material under 6 inches and at 
2.30c for wider with good demand. 





Pipe 





Large Line Pipe Business Be- 
ing Contemplated—Cast Pipe 
Demand Heavier 


dinceniiinmibnaacegil 








450-mile, 16-inch line between Texas and Colorado is planned, 


[5 line pipe projects feature the tubular products market. A 


involving 77,500 tons of pipe. 


to buy 20,000 tons soon. 
get better. 


Roxana Petroleum Corp. is 


Cast buying gains as weather conditions 
On 6500 tons at Detroit domestic makers are low, for- 


eign pipe not being offered for the first time in more than a year. 
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Pittsburgh, April 20.—As weather 
conditions improve, the pipe market 
continues to grow more active. 
Scheduled for early letting is a 20,000- 
ton order for an 8-inch pipe line for 
the Roxana Petroleum Corp., St. 
Louis. Prices are firm, concessions 
on even tonnages of this size not 
being granted due to the well filled-up 
condition of the mills. The operating 
rate averages between 80 and 85 per 
cent, sustained at that figure by busi- 
ness developing from week to week. 

Texhonia Pipe Line Co. is consider- 
ing building a pipe line from its 
Wichita Falls, Tex., district refinery 
to a production territory in Montague 
county, Tex. The Marland Refining 
Co. is expected to install a line in 
its new field in Texas which at pres- 
ent is not thus served. Another large 
tonnage will be involved in a line 
contemplated for the Panhandle sec- 
tion of Texas. Several gas lines are 
contemplated as well, including the 
450 mile line of 16-inch which will 
take 77,500 tons, between Texas and 
Colorado. 

Chicago, April 20.—National Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. are low at 
Detroit with the identical base price 
on centrifugal pipe for the greater 
part of the 6500 tons on which bids 
were opened April 16. The Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co. was low 
on several hundred tons, but offered 
July and August delivery. This was 
the first time in over a year that 
foreign pipe was not offered. The 
Lynchburg Foundry Co. is low, at 
about $38, Birmingham, on approx- 
imately 1800 tons of plain pipe for 
Milwaukee; the United States com- 
pany was the only bidder on 115 tons 
of lugged pipe. Considerable cast 
iron pipe work has been developing 


in the Chicago territory. The gen- 
eral market on the larger sizes of pipe 
is unchanged at $41 to $41, Birming- 
ham, or $49.20 to $50.20, Chicago. 
New York, April 20.—Although lit- 
tle municipal cast pipe business has 
been placed over the past few days 
several heavy jobs are up for early 
action. These include 1000 tons for 
Kingston, N. Y., 400 to 500 tons for 
Haledon, N. J., and 600 tons for Fal- 
mouth, Mass. Prices hold steady. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 














790 tons, Toledo, O., to James B. Clow & 
Sons, in addition to 250 tons recently 
awarded this company by Toledo. 

250 tons, Greenville, 0., to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

188 tons, North Sacramento, Calif., 10-inch 
class B, United States Cast Iron Pipe & 


Foundry Co. 
166 tons, Riverside, Calif., 6-inch class B, 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Co. 

100 tons, Eureka, Calif., 8-inch class B, to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

500 tons, New York, through Knight & Dem- 
icco, general contractors, to Warren Foundry 
& Pipe Co. 

200 tons, 6 to 10-inch. Mt. 
to Donaldson Iron Co. 


mm. ¥.; 


6500 tons, Detroit; United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. and National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. low on centrifugal pipe. 

4150 feet 12-inch and. 8100 feet 16-inch cast 
pipe with valves, castings, hydrants, etc., for 
Shelby, N. C.; bids close April 22 by A. P. 
Weathers, mayor. 

Nine miles with fittings, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; bids 
C. M. Blanc, mayor and 
director of public utilities. 
1860 tons, plain pipe, 114.4 tons lugged pipe- 


Vernon, 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














6 to 24-inch, for 
in May 3, by 
E. Ludwig, 
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for Milwaukee; bids in April 15. 

1800 tons, Milwaukee; Lynchburg Foundry 
Co. low on plain pipe and United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. only bidder 
on 115 tons of lugged pipe. 


1000 tons, Saginaw, Mich.; National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. low bidder. 
1000 tons, mostly 16-inch, Kingston, N. Y.; 


bids closed April 22. 

600 tons, 4 to 12-inch pipe, Falmouth, Mass., 
bids open Apr 24. 

500 tons, 8 and 16-inch, by Melvindale, Dear- 
born, Mich.; bids to be taken shortly. 

400 to 500 tons, 16-inch pipe, Haledon, N. J.; 
bids close April 22. 

134 tons, Anaheim, Calif., 4 and 16-inch class 
C; B. Nicoll & Co. low bidder. 

United States Cast [Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. bid $46.90 on plain and $66.90 on lugged 
pipe. Lynchburg Foundry Co. bid $46.25 on 
plain pipe. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
| ! 
Western Makers Feel Lull, While 

East Notes Increase 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1072 


Chicago, April 20.—Seasonal condi- 
tions continue to pull down specifica- 
tions for bolts and nuts and opera- 
tions of western works reflect this 
condition. Contrary to the experience 
of makers in other lines, specifica- 
tions from the automobile industry are 
holding up. 

Pittsburgh, April 20.—Specifications 
against nut and bolt contracts are 
improving and orders for rivets are 
increasing. Milton Mfg. Co., Mil- 
ton, Pa., has booked a contract for 
240 tons of bolts for the spillway for 
the Conowingo power plant being built 
by the Arundel Corp., Baltimore. 








Iron Ore 





St. Louis Furnaces Closes Tonnage— 
Consumption Increases 


Cleveland, April 20.—A St. Louis 
blast furnace interest that will blow 
in a new stack this summer has closed 
with a Lake Superior iron ore pro- 
ducer for around 150,000 tons. Two 
inquiries pending from other buyers 
aggregate at least 100,000 tons. 

The Lake Superior Iron Ore asso- 
ciation reports the following data on 
consumption and stocks on hand. 


Ore consumed in February ................. 

Ore consumed in March 2.0...........ccceeeeeee 5,159,779 
Increase in March . ......ccccccsccsessecssacsessess 770,404 
Ore consumed in March, 1925. ........ 5,490,245 


Ore at furnaces April 1, 
Ore on Lake Erie docks April 1, 1926 5,490,622 


Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 
PERSE ST. 1, ZORRO ccccenascescancsneiecivennes 22,610,228 
Teta.” Pe | By DBRS vnccsicsjcsotetnesssancinsa 20,790,759 


Philadelphia, April 20.—The Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., through its 
holdings in the Hanna Ore Mining 
Co., has contracted for an allotment 
of Lake Superioir iron ore for 1926, 
understood to be 120,000 tons. It also 
is reported to have purchased 50,000 
tons of lake manganiferous ore, in ad- 
dition to 100,000 tons of North Afri- 
can and 50,000 tons of New Jersey ore 
for which it closed a few weeks ago. 

The Pulaski Iron Co., Pulaski, Va., 
has bought out the stock of lake ore 
on hand at the furnace at Big Stone 
Gap, Va. It also has bought the sup- 
ply of native ore on hand at the 


Princess furnace at Glen Wilton, Va. 
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Bars 


— 
— 


Buying Is Less Than for First 
Quarter 
Freely on Contracts 


But Users Specify 








UYING of steel bars undeniably has lessened from the rate 


maintained in earlier 


months, 


but consumers continue to 


specify freely and in some cases these orders fully equal 
mill shipments, holding backlogs steady. The recession in new 


business is regarded as largely seasonal. 


Consumers are sufficiently 


covered to be safe in the face of steady prices and remote covering 
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Chicago, April 20.—Soft steel bar 
specifications last week exceeded those 
for several preceding weeks and about 
equaled shipments but incoming busi- 
ness continued the slightly downward 
trend. The experience of one inter- 
est is typical. Its specifications equal 
those of mid-March but its contract 
obligations are shrinking. This is 
thought to indicate greater caution 
on the part of buyers more than a 
striking decline in consumption. What- 
ever contraction is taking place in 
the implement, automobile and other 
industries is largely seasonal, and 
to a degree is attributable to ad- 
verse weather conditions. Basically, 
consumption seems well grounded. 
Fairly prompt delivery is obtainable, 
there is no suggestion of a price 
advance and users are buying leisure- 
ly and only as requirements dictate. 
The open market price on soft steel 
bars is 2.10c, Chicago. 

Bar iron makers report improved 
specifications from railroads. Fence 
post makers continue to take a good 
volume of rail steel, while bed makers 
are off a trifle. Building bar de- 
mand is improving. Both rail steel 
and bar iron are quoted at 2.00c, 
Chicago. 

Philadelphia, April 20.—Buying of 
steel bars is in better volume, rail- 
roads and other consumers taking 
larger tonnages, with jobbers more 
active, at 2.00c, Pittsburgh on most 
business and 1.90c, Pittsburgh on at- 
tractive business. 


Buffalo, April 20.—Bar prices show 
no weakness in this market, all mak- 
ers quoting a minimum of 2.265c. 
Sales and inquiry are holding their 
own with purchases small and fre- 
quent. 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—The assimi- 
lating process still is in progress in 
merchant steel bars and stocks ac- 
cumulated during the first quarter 
now are being utilized to the detri- 
ment of present day-to-day buying. 
In some cases stocks are sufficiently 
heavy to preclude purchases for some 
time against second quarter needs. 
Some makers report no change over 
the past few weeks, buying still be- 
ing conducted hand-to-mouth. Bar 
mill operations still are high, at 90 
to 100 per cent, so that deliveries 
are only 30 to 60 days deferred. In 
some cases because prominent makers 
such as Carnegie Steel Co., and Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. could not make bet- 
ter deliveries than 30 days, the or- 
ders have been placed elsewhere. The 
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bar price is unchanged ot 2.00c. 
Cleveland, April 20.—New tonnage 
specifications for steel bars in this 
territory have decreased and tennage 
passed to the mills for April to date 
is behind the corresponding period in 
March, While this shrinkage is not 
heavy, it is perceptible and the mar- 
ket seems to have been slowed up 
generally. Buyers appear inclined to 
act more deliberately in making new 
commitments. The automobile situ- 
ation in this territory is holding up 
well and the largest builder is mak- 
ing some further increases in produc- 
tion. Prices are steady at 2.19c, 
Cleveland or 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Cold Finished Steel 


Orders Sufficient To Maintain Opera- 
tions—Auto Demand Spotty 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—Diversified 
orders in cold-finished bars serve to 
keep plants operating on an _ un- 
changed average of 70 to 75 per cent. 
From some automobile companies 
good business is being received but 
from others orders are scarce, Build- 
ing hardware makers are furnishing 
slim specifications, indicating the cold 
weather has hampered buying. The 
price is unchanged and firm at 2.50c. 


Boston, April 20.—Production of 
cold-finished steel holds at a high 
level despite falling off in some other 
lines. Forward rod buying by one of 
the largest cold finishing plants indi- 
cates confidence in future business. 
Production to date is estimated ahead 
of the same period in 1925. 











Hoops and Bands 





Buying Is Less But Shipments Hold 
To High Level 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1072 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—Hoop and 
band orders are not as numerous 
as they were but shipments still rep- 
resent a heavy tonnage. Specifica- 
tions are fairly active although some 
automobile companies are taking less 
tonnage, particularly those in the Mid- 
dle West. The 2.50c price is firm with 
most makers here. Some buyers claim 
to be able to buy at 2.40c but this 
price is claimed to be due to some 
special arrangement. 
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Structural Shapes 


Spring Brings Rush of Prospective Work to 
Estimating Stage—Buying Still in Small 
Lots But Widespread—Prices Are Steady 





number of structural projects to the esti- 
mating departments of fabricators and to 
Buying continues in small lots 
but is widespread. Manufacturers and miscellane- 
ous structural fabricators have increased specifica- 
tions against contracts. Specific operations re- 


() unter of weather has brought a large 


architects’ boards. 


quiring large tonnages are few. 


Chicago, April 20.—The market for 
shapes looks better than at any time 
this year. The mills are pressed to 
get out specifications for projects 
about to get under way, while archi- 
tects’ boards are crowded with new 
work. A survey of building projects 
in territory tributary to Chicago re- 
veals that 104 jobs, requiring a total 
of 130,000 tons of structurals, seem 
likely to be placed this year; 40 per 
cent of this tonnage should arise in 
Chicago proper. Actual awards the 
past week have not been commen- 
surate with the amount of work be- 
ing figured. Beams are quoted at 
2.10c, Chicago. 


Boston, April 20.—Several sizable 
projects are in prospect and contract 
has been let for 1500 tons for the 
office building of the Boston Gas Co. 
to New England Structural Co. Slight 
softening in price is noted, both in 
plain shapes and in fabricated ma- 
terial. 

New York, April 20.—Structural 
buying is less active, with indications 
that the month in this district may 
fall below March. Substantial ton- 
nages are in prospect, but orders are 
restricted. Steadiness dominates the 
market on fabricated and plain ma- 
terial. The latter may be quoted 
around 1.90c Pittsburgh. - 


Philadelphia, April 20.—More struc- 
tural projects are out for bids here. 
Eastern shape mills are maintaining 
heavy rolling schedules. Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s Saucon works, South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., made a record in pro- 
duction last month. Prices continue 
1.80c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh depending 
upon the charatcer of the business. 

Pittsburgh, April 20.—Backward 
spring weather continues to hold up 
much activity in structural shapes. 
Fabricating shops are specifying fair- 
ly well against second quarter con- 
tracts. Awards of heavier tonnages 
long pending in this district are de- 
ferred although each week a large 
number of the smaller variety is 
closed. The price still is 1.90c to 
2.00c. 

Buffalo, April 20.—A good run of 
small orders for shapes is reported 
by Buffalo district mills and fabrica- 
tors, the number of such orders be- 
ing sufficient to offset the lack of big 
lot sales. Prices show firmer tend- 


encies with some mills trying to get 
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of the year. 


A survey in the firm at 2.10c. 
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a minimum of 2.265c and others tak- 
ing more desirable business at 2.165c. 


Cleveland, April 20.—Dullness con- 
tinues unchanged in the local struc- 
tural market, building union strikes 
keeping a check on construction. In- 
quiries and awards are light. A good 
tonnage is being figured in the aggre- 
gate, but the strike settlement is 
awaited before action is taken. Plain 
material is firm at 2.09c to 2.19¢ 
Cleveland or 1.90c to 2.00c Pittsburgh. 
Fabricated material quotations show 
a wide range. 

Cincinnati, April 20.—While large 
structural shape contracts are lacking, 
fabricators report a sizable volume of 
small orders. Stacey Mfg. Co., the past 
week booked a number of holders, 
tanks and purifying boxes, which com- 
bined will require 500 tons of steel, 
Projects in this city alone involve be- 
tween 6000 and 8000 tons. Prices are 


steady. 
AUUUALTAATOUPTUAETOUTATOMNA GEHL AGUA EGN ENA OUDFPTUNGY OAM ET OHU OOO PNTOLALONL SOUTH UETUNETT ATTA UUD UCL TREATED EN EAH A 
Awards Compared 

Tons 

Awards this week. .................sse000 24,455 

Awards last week ...............s..sc000 22,481 

Awards two weeks ago.........., , 36,246 

Awards this week in 1925........ 23,281 


Average weekly awards, 1926.... 27,032 
Average weekly awards, March 36,528 
Total awards to date, 1925........ 554,305 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 429,929 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 











2700 tons, loft West Thirty-eighth street, 
New York, to George A. Just Co. 

1800 tons, addition to Roosevelt building, Sev- 
enth between Hope and Flower streets, Los 
Angeles, to Liewellyn Iron Works. 

1800 tons, building at Butte, Mont., for 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

1500 tons, office building, Eighth and Main 
streets, Los Angeles, to Union Iron Works. 

1500 tons, Boston Gas Co. building to New 
England Structural Co. General contract to 
W. A. & H. A. Root. 

1500 tons, nurses home and hospital building 
for the Columbia-Presbyterian hospital, New 
York, erection contract previously noted 
as going to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction 
Co., fabrication contract placed with the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

1400 tons, apartment, 210 East Eighty-sixth 
street, New York, to A. E. Norton Inc. 

1200 tons, Chatlos office, 365 Lexington ave- 
nue, New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
Co. 


1050. tons, buildings for Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., 650 tons to Phoenix 
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Chicago district reveals 
130,000 tons of steel to be acted on before the end 
The Saucon works of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. set a new production record in March. 
Several other makers are operating full. 

Plain material prices hold to a minimum of 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, in most districts with Chicago 


104 projects requiring 


Bridge Co. and 400 tons to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

1000 tons, bridgework for Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad, to American Bridge Co. 

1000 tons, Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Co., San 
Francisco, for stock in Manila, P. I., to 
unnamed eastern mill. 

900 tons, high school, South Orange-Mapleton, 

. J., to the Selbach-Meyer Co. 

900 tons, building for the Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., the American 
Bridge Co. 

800 tons, Arena building, New Haven, Conn., 
to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 

600 tons, department store, South Bend, Ind., 
to Indiana Bridge Co. 

600 tons, by H. C. Christman Co., South 
Bend, Ind., for Knights of Columbus build- 
ing at Gary, Ind., to American Bridge Co. 

575 tons, Kress building, San Francisco, to 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co, 

400 tons, grandstand, Langhorne, Pa., to 
Belmont Iron Works. 

850 tons, apartment, Jackson and _ Stiner 
streets, San Francisco, to Pacific Rolling 
Mill Co., Ine. 

850 tons, colored Masonic temple, 147 West 
144th street, New York, to Lehigh Structur- 
al Steel Co. 

850 tons, transmission towers for the New 
England Power Construct on Co.. Milbury, 
Mass., to the American Bridge Co. 

825 tons, bridge at Longview, Wash., to Wal- 
lace Equipment Co. Pacific Bridge Co., Port- 
land, Oreg., general contractor. 

810 tons, plant building for Baker-Perkins 
ag Saginaw, Mich., to Flint Structural Steel 


0. 

300 tons, bridge at Monte Bello, Calif., to un- 
named fabricator. 

300 tons, building, Goodel Hardware Co., 
Worcester, Mass., to Eastern Bridge Co. 

800 tons, foundry addition, National Radiator 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., to the Austin Co., 
Cleveland. 

800 tons, International Harvester Co. building, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., to Rochester Bridge Co. 
ro * ea — B96 for the Foster 

achine 0., festfield, Mass., 
McClintic-Marshall Co. nsdibiong 

250 tons, state bridge, Clinton, N. J., to 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

- mm age oid bridge for New York 
entral at Genessee, N. Y., to the 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 7 

200 tons, power house for Brown & Bigelow, 
St. Paul, Minn., to St. Paul Foundry Co. 

200 tons, miscellaneous work including sub- 
station for the West Penn Power Co., 
agg ye and furnace stack work for 

e Rus ngineering Co., Pittsb ® 
the W. N. Kratzer Co. on 

200 tons, plant addition for the International 
Harvester Co. at Albany, N. Y., to the 
Eastern Bridge & Structural Co. 

175 tons, garage, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

170 tons, building for Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Dayton, O., to Dayton Structural Steel Co. 

160 tons, addition to Good Samaritan hospital, 
Cincinnati, to General Iron Works. 

150 tons, miscellaneous work in the Pitts- 
burgh area, several small jobs, to the 
John Ejichleay Jr. Co. 

150 tons, recreational building of Audrey 
Realty Co., St. Louis, to Atlas Iron Works. 

125 tons, car shop extension, Otis Elevator 
Co., Harrison, N. J., to the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

125 tons, building No. 865 for S. S. Kresge 
Co. at Highland Park, Mich., to Flint Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

115 tons, Congregational church, Pontiac, 
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Mich., to Flint Structural Steel Co. rs 
100 tons, high truss span for federal aid 
highway work at Fairfax, Iowa, to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
100 tons, laboratory, New Rochelle college, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., to unnamed fabricator. 
100 tons, West End Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh, to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., through the Henry Busse Co., 
general contractor. ‘ 
Tonnage unstated, school, Ventnor City, N. J., 
to American Brown Boveri Electric Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





7500 tons, Hochschild Kohn Co. store, Bal- 
timore; out for revised bids. 

1500 tons, deck plate girder spans for Wabash 
railroad; pending. 

1500 tons, General Electric Co. 
at Philadelphia; pending. 

1200 tons, hospital for the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; bids asked. 
800 tons, pier 11, Honolulu, board of harbor 
commissioners; bids to be taken in San 

Francisco, May 25. 
700 tons, bridge in Kentucky for Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis railroad; bids in. 
600 tons, Glaser loft building, 14 West Twen- 
ty-eighth street, New York; pending. 

600 tons, apartment hotel, 687 Lexington ave- 
nue, New York; pending. 

500 to 600 tons, Portage hotel addition, Akron, 


buildings 


Kor 


.; bids in. 

500 tons, bridge, state arterial highway, 
Somerville, Mass.; bids being taken. 

400 tons, school No. 118, New York; pending. 

400 tons, school No. 124, New York; pending. 

300 tons, mechanical engineering building, 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland; 
bids postponed to April 24. 

300 tons, bridge for Boston & Maine railroad 
at Canaan, N. H.; b’ds being taken. 

250 tons, addition to the Columbia hospital, 


Pittsburgh; bids being taken. 

250 tons, Municipal hospital, Erie, Pa.; bids 
being taken. 

250 tons, Masonic temple, Tacoma, Wash. ; 


general contract to Chalmers & Biehn. 

200 tons, mines building, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; pending. 

200 to 300 tons, Richland hotel, Mansfield, O.; 
the Van Blarcom Co., Cleveland, general 
contractor. 

200 tons, plant addition at Pittsfield, Mass., 
for the General Electric Co.; pending. 
160 tons, masonic temple, Brookiyn, Cleve- 

land; to be awarded this week. 

150 tons, Peoples National bank, Latrobe, 
Pa.; bids being taken. 

150 tons, Y. M. C. A. building, Northside, 
Pittsburgh; bids being taken. 

100 tons, Otis Elevator Co., San Francisco; 
pending. 

Tonnage unstated, transformer building for 
American Brown Boveri Electric Co., Cam- 
den, N. J.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, $1,000,000 social center and 
students’ building and $500,000 auditorium 
University of Washington, Seattle; pending. 





Concrete Bars 


Work Opening Up—Key 
West Viaduct to Take 
11,000 Tons 








. bar market where many large projects became active dur- 


Mo favorable weather is being reflected in the concrete 


. ing the week. Key West, Fla., will require 11,000 tons for 


a viaduct, the work to be spread over three years. 


more active. Prices are steady 


tractive tonnages. 


Inquiry shows considerable 


Roadwork is 
despite keen competition on at- 
increase. 
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Chicago, April 20.—Reinforcing bar 
work continues to open up and more 
jobs are being figured than at any 
time this year. A viaduct at Key West, 
Fla., requiring 11,000 tons over the 
next three years, is developing. Sev- 
eral jobs in Chicago taking close to 
1000 tons each may be closed shortly. 
The aggregate of business taken in 25 
to 50-ton lots is good. Sharp compe- 
tition has developed for road work, 
of which over 1000 tons is pending, 
and the full mill price of bars gener- 
ally has been obtained. Warehouses 
are quoting billet reinforcing bars at 
2.60c, Chicago, and rail steel at 2.00c. 

Boston, April 20.—Concrete bar .a- 
wards of the week increased to a total 
of about 2000 tons. Boston warehouse 
prices range from 2.85c to 3.00c. | 

Pittsburgh, April 20.—AIl awards in 
the concrete bar market this week 
have involved small tonnages. Some 
fair sized lettings in road work have 
been noted. Small inquiries are cur- 
rent and a few larger propositions 
pending here for some weeks still are 
held in abeyance. The open market 
price is 2.00c. 

Buffalo, April 20.—Contractors con- 
tinue to defer purchases of reinforc- 
ing bars but inquiry indicates good 
business between now and June 1. The 
price is firm at 2.65c, Buffalo, on mill 
shipment lots and 2.75c for local de- 
livery tonnage. 

Cleveland, April 20.—Building union 


strikes continue to strangle conerete 
reinforcing bar activity locally. In- 
quiries involve good tonnage but 
awards are negligible. Some shading 
is being done on the 2.19c Cleveland 
or 2.00c Pittsburgh price on new bil- 
let steel which has prevailed for the 
past months. Weakness locally is no 
criterion, however, as this market is 
subnormal for the season. Rail steel 
is unchanged at 1.80c to 1.90c mill. 
New billet bars from stock are quoted 
2.50c Youngstown to 3.10c Cleveland. 
HLOWAETHETPPRERPRICFPPRTEOD OH HERTHA TTDEDATT HUE TEU PALL LETTER RRSP 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week..... .................. 6,870 
Awards last week..... .................. 9,520 
Awards two weeks ago.......... wislngns: 5a 
Awards this week in 1925......., 4,510 
Average weekly awards, March 4,548 
Average weekly awards, 1926.... 4,945 


Total awards to date, 1925........106,034 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 81,058 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 





1000 tons, Alden Park Manor apartments, 
Philadelphia, to Kalman Steel Co. 

600 tons, Ponce de Leon apartment, Davis 
Shores, Fla., to Truscon Steel Co. Founda- 
tion Co., New York, general contractor. 

500 tons, Ingraham building, Miami, Fla., to 
Concrete Steel Co., through Turner Con- 
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struction Co., New York, general contractor. 
500 tons, Fashion Park Syuare building, Lo- 


ust and Thirteenth streets, St. Louis, to 
Laclede Steel Co. 
475 tons, warehouse, Water and Webster 


streets, Oakland, Calif., to Gunn, Carle & 


Co. 

800 tons, Tribune Tower building addition, 
Chicago, to Truscon Steel Co. 

800 tons, Illinois road work, to Kalman Steel 


Co. 

230 tons, various road projects, to Olney J. 
Dean & Co. 

225 tons, Workingmen’s hotel, Chicago, to Ol- 
ney J. Dean & Co, 

200° tons, road work for Pennsylvania state 
aia commission, to the Concrete Steel 


O. 
200 tons, Western avenue pumping station, 
Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 
190 tons, Schoettle factory building, Phila- 

delphia, to Edward T. Edwards. 

185 tons, garage, Upper Darby, Pa., to Kal- 
man Steel Co. 

170 tons, addition to Roanoke building, Chi- 
cago, to Concrete Steel Co.; Dahl-Stedman, 
11 South La Salle street, Chicago, general 
contractor. 

160 tons, Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 
building, Philadelphia, to A. Taylor Co. 

160 tons, school, Seventeenth and Folsom 
streets, Philadelphia, to American Steel 
Engineering Co. 

155 tons, McCrory store building, Philadel- 
phia, 65 tons to McClintic-Marshall Co., 
remainder still pending. 

150 tons, Philadelphia Mutual Life Insurance 
building, Philadelphia, reported awarded 
Davis Bros. in last week’s issue, went to 
Edward T. Edwards, Columbia, Pa. 

150 tons, highway bridges for Tennessee road 
work, to. Concrete Engineering Co, 

140 tons, school, Maplewood, N. J., to Ferro 
Building Products Co. 

140 tons, addition to American Bank Note 
Co., Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc.; Ralph Sollitt & Sons Construction 
Co., 5 North La Salle street, Chicago, gen- 
eral contractor. 

135 tons, St. Joseph college, Philadelphia, to 
Truscon Steel Co. 

125 tons, road work in Wisconsin, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

125 tons, Trinity high school, River Forest, 
Ill., to Concrete Engineering Co. 

120 tons, Eitel Bros. apartment, Chicago, to 


Inland Steel Co.; McLennan Construction 
Co., 307 North Michigan avenue, general 
contractor. 

120 tons, addition for Empire Warehouse 


Co., Chicago, to Concrete Engineering Co. 
105 tons, unstated building through Rosen- 
berger, Peterson & Lead Co., Chicago, to In- 
land Steel Co. 
100 tons, apartment, Taylor and O’Farrell 
streets, San Francisco, to Badt-Falk & Co. 
100 tons, pharmacy building for University 
of Illinois at Chicago, to Truscon Steel 
Co.; Schmidt, Garden & Martin, 104 South 
Michigan avenue, architect. 
100 tons, sewer, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
Concrete Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








11,000 tons, viaduct at Key West, Fla.; to 
be spread over three years. 

2000 tons, Jackson street pier, Philadelphia; 
pending. 


1000 tons, stadium for Northwestern uni- 
versity, Chicago; J. French Co., 380 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, general 
contractor. 

800 tons, Cook county hospital, Chicago; 
Great Lakes Construction Co., 3806 South 


Wabash avenue, Chicago, contractor. 

700 tons, Vanderbilt hotel, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
A. Bentley & Sons Co., Toledo, O., general 
contractor. 

600 tons, apartment building for Delaware 
Place Building Corp., Chicago; plans by 
J. A. Armstrong, 127 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

500 tons, Penrose street viaduct, St. Louis; 
general contractors Goldsmith, Miller & Co., 
St. Louis. 

500 to 1000 tons, building for Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. at Memphis, Tenn.; 
pending. 

190 tons, Richland hotel, Mansfield, O.; the 
Van Blarcom Co., Cleveland, general con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, mill for Pennsylvania Ce- 
ment Co., Portland Point, N. Y.; Turner 


buildings, 


Construction Co., New York, general con- 
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tractor. 
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Rails, Cars 
ou 


Equipment Activity Lighter— 
Rail and Fastening Mills Have 
Full Backlogs 








a 


placing of cars by the Pennsylvania and Burlington last 


N= ACTIVITY is noted in the equipment market since the 


week. Chicago mills will 
latter. Inquiry includes 1000 
mills are operating full. 


spikes and 6675 kegs of bolts. 


furnish 6000 tons of steel for the 


for Atlantic Coast Line. Rail 


Southern Pacific bought 21,300 kegs of 
Light rails are inactive. 
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Chicago, April 20.—Specifications 
keep rail mills operating at capacity, 
the leading independent being booked 
full until September, but no new 
business has developed. Track fas- 
tening specifications also are heavy 
while new business is light. 

The Southern Pacific railroad has 
placed 21,300 kegs of spikes and 
6675 kegs of bolts, but none came to 
this district. 

Of the large Pennsylvania railroad 
order for freight and passenger cars, 
only 97 passenger cars will be built 
in this district. The steel require- 
ment, which has been placed with the 
leading maker, totals about 1200 tons. 
The leading interest has booked 6000 
tons of steel for the 500 hopper cars 
placed by the Burlington railroad. 

Demand for rolled steel wheels 
continues exceptionally good. 

One local maker of tie plates is re- 
fusing to quote less than $47, but 
the western range continues $45 to 
$47. 

Boston, April 20.—Several New Eng- 
land railroads are starting construc- 
tion work and are buying miscellan- 
eous material. The Boston & Maine 
railroad bought 2000 tons of track 
spikes. Street railroads have placed 
some additional orders for frog and 
switch work. Prices generally are 
firm. Spike quotations have softened. 

Pittsburgh, April 20.—Spasmodic 
orders for light rails have continued 
to come from various consumers since 
the anthracite strike settlement. Or- 
ders involve but 25 to 50 tons apiece. 
Specifications against contracts are 
fair. While some prices below $35 
have appeared lately, that continues 
to represent the quotable market 
figure. 

Accessory orders are few makers 
operating practically full on backlogs. 
The price on small spikes has shown 
some weakness but on standard spikes 
and on tie plates the quoted bases are 
firm. 

New York, April 20.—Featuring 
the eastern car market is the in- 
quiry by the Atlantic Coast line for 
1000 composite gondolas and the 
withdrawal of the request for 1000 
box cars by the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. The latter road pur- 
chased 100 gondolas. Small inquiries 
are scattered and contracts placed 
are few. An award of 25 locomotives 
by the Lackawanna featured the lo- 
comotive market. [Illinois Central 
also is in the market for 20 locomo- 
tives, 
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ORDERS PLACED 

















Boston Elevated, 100 coaches for elevated 
service, 75 to the Laconia Car Co., and 
25 to the Wason Mfg. Co. 

Consolidation Coal Co., 900 mine cars to the 
Cambr.a works of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Mob le & Oh’o, two combination passenger 
and baggage gasoline-electric motor cars, 
to the Electric-Motive Co. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, 100 gondolas, 
to Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. Inquiry with- 
drawn for 1000 box cars. 

East Broad Top Railroad & Coal 
hoppers, to own shops. 

Monroe Sand & Gravel, Inc., four air dump 
cars, to Koppel Industrial Car Co. 


Co., 25 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Bonhom‘e & Hattiesburg Southern, one loco- 
motive, to the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
F. C. del Amaga Compania, Colombia, two 





locomotives, to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Delaware Lackawanna & Western, 25  loco- 
motives ,to the American Locomotive Co. 
E. B. Eddy Co. Ltd., Hull, Canada, one 
tank locomotive, to the American Loco- 

motive Co. 

Natchez, Columbia & Mobile, one locomotive, 
through the Denkmann Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond, La., to the American Locomotive 


Co. 





ORDERS PENDING 











Brazilian railway, 40 air dump cars; bids 


asked. 

National Railways of Mexico, a number of 
miscellaneous coaches; bids asked. 

Atlantic Coast Line, 1000 composite gondolas ; 
pending. 

Munsey & Western, 50 box cars; pending. 

Consolidated Coal Co., 100 mine cars; pend- 
ing. 

Pennsylvania Coal Co., 25 mine cars; pend- 
ing. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Illinois Central, 20 locomotives; pending. 


Double Track Steel Road 


Chicago, April 20.—Increased de- 
mands for transportation resulting 
from the construction of the new 
Gary Tube Co. and 140 additional 
coke ovens at the Illinois Steel Co. 
works at Gary, necessitate the double 
tracking of the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern railroad, a Steel corporation sub- 
sidiary, from Gary to a point 15 miles 
west. 





Wire 





Jobbers Note Some Increase in 
Demand as Season Advances— 
Prices Firm 





OBBERS find the situation governed largely by weather, which 


is uncertain. 
toward improvement. 
downs. 


This gives an irregular demand, with a tendency 
Manufacturers also have had ups and 
In spite of this situation prices have remained firm, per- 


haps largely because of small stocks and the probability of en- 
larged demand as soon as consumption starts. 
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Chicago, April 20.—Jobbing demand 
for wire and wire products ebbs and 
flows, the past week being an ebb 
period. In many rural _ districts 
weather and road conditions still are 
unfavorable to repair work entailing 
the use of wire products. Jobbers are 
keeping stocks at a minimum and 
their specifications aptly portray con- 
sumer demand. Manufacturing lines 
also have suffered a slight decline the 
past week, Demand from the automo- 
bile industry shows a loss. Mill stocks 
in jobbing and manufacturing lines 
are being kept down. Western mill 
operations probably average 60 per 
cent. Open market prices are 2.55c, 
Chicago or western mill, for plain wire 
and 2.70¢c for wire nails. 

Boston. April 20.—Wire mill opera- 
tion in New England has dropped to 
about 75 per cent of capacity, ac- 
cording to a leading interest. Nail de- 
mand has dropped off abruptly and 
netting and fence manufacturers are 


buying only to fill immediate needs. 
Plain wire holds at 2.65c Worcester. 


Philadelphia, April 20.—In spite of 
shrinkage in sales of wire and nails 
in April the market is firm at 2.50c 
and 2.65c respectively and mills more 
generally are insisting on an extra 
$1 on nails to retainers, making the 
price to them 2.70c. 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—Wire products 
jobbers indicate their buying trade 
is more active and that they shortly 
will be ordering more freely. Wire 
specifications generally have lagged 
during the past few weeks, due to the 
backward spring so that it has been 
impossible to improve the operating 
average which remains at about 65 
per cent of capacity. Nothwithstand- 
ing this lack of business however, 
prices have remained firm, makers ap- 
parently believing that nothing is to 
be gained by reducing the bases, 2.50c 
on plain wire and 2.65c on wire nails. 
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| | Nonferrous Metals 

















Market Position Uncertain with Strength 
Giving Way to Easiness—Large Consump- 
tion Keeps Shipments Balanced 




















Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 








—Copper—— Spot ead 
Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zine 98-99 % Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. ¥. New York St.Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
April 14 14.00 14.12% 138.40 64.25 8.00 7.75 7.15 27.00 17.75 35.00 
OEE. TR Piscine ntidieebchonkalsoemeeess 14.00 14.12% 18.42% 64.25 8.00 7.15 7.12% 27.00 18.00 35.00 
April 16 14.00 14.12% 18.42% 63.87% 8.00 7.75 7.05 27.00 17.50 35.00 
PE TE ul arcecencbsnaghcibicbabodetnmcaiaches 14.00 14.12% 138.40 63.50 7.85 7.75 7.00 27.00 17.62% 35.00 
April 20 14.00 14.12% 18.35 62.62% 7.85 7.57% 6.95 27.00 17.62% 35.00 
EW YORK, April 20.—Prices sold in the Far East on c.i.f. London 
of nonferrous metals are os- basis. 
_cillating in a sensitive market. Lead—The market recently became Coke By-Pr oducts 
Lack of future buying keeps frm but in the past day or two has 
producers on an anxious seat but con- heen easy again. Output is of good 
tinued large consumption keeps ship- sjze and users buy as little as pos- Japanese in Market for Sulphate— 


ments well balanced with production, 
so that any easiness soon runs into 
considerable firmness. When prices 
slip a little some of the producers 
withdraw, usually some of the larg- 
est interests, and as others take such 
business as then is forced into the 
market by small inventories, prices 
become firmer and additional buyers 
have to pay the prices asked by 
those who had been holding firm, 

The foregoing paragraph might ap- 
ply almost equally well to copper, lead 
or zinc. Aluminum and nickel con- 
tinue in their usual steadiness. Tin is 
in special circumstances. Foreign 
markets in all of the metals still lack 
any sustained strength though from 
time to time they show periods of 
recovery. 


Zinc—The market on prime western 
has been in an indefinite state the 
past few days, about 7.00c East St. 
Louis, but most smelters say they 
would not sell at that figure. This 
figure has been bid in a. limited way 
and some second hand metal has been 
available at it. It also is reported a 
little has been sold directly by smelt- 
ers at this price, but for the most 
part buyers and sellers alike are 
waiting. Meanwhile the statistical po- 


sition is strong, as reported last 
week. Perhaps a factor is a slow 
spring, causing galvanized sales to 
lag. 


Copper—Shipments of the metal 
and of its mill products continue at 
top-notch level. Buying of copper has 
been fair in the past few days, at 
14.00c delivered in the East (%4-cent 
more in Midwest) mostly for May 
and June. The market has been firm, 
holding the strength that it took on 
as it was realized that the statistics 
of a week ago showed the greatest 
domestic business ever done. The for- 
eign market still makes light demand 
here with result there is a little 
cheap metal among second hands for 
immediate shipment, f.a.s. steamers. 


Tin—The premium on nearby metal 
is more than 4 cents, as users are 
reluctant to buy far ahead, while 
nearby supplies continue scarce. It 
also is thought some short selling of 
futures is being done, as the price 
here has been lower for several days 
than the price at which Straits has 


sible at a time. Some smelters are 

well sold a few weeks ahead and 

others are not. The market has had a 

big decline in the past few months. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. 

- at cut its price to 7.85¢ New 
ork. 


Aluminum—Shipments are active 
and prices unchanged, with nearly all 
metal moving on contract. 


TUULUYANNNENOGOUUUENUUEEESUETOUULAAQUGLEUUEUEDLLUUUULLE 


AUULUEATTT ANAT 


Mill Products 


HUT TUNEL THURS TUNNEL 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 
NE | PORE cick catia inteannscecbinetecvestociens 18.87% 
Copper, hat rokledd cvsciccesissccsscscccccesses 22.50 


Zine, ga. 9 to 23 (100-pound base) 11.50 to 11.75 
Lead full sheets (cut ™%4e more) 12.25 to 12.75 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 


IG” sa cvincancqanianiplanitiacnsicsoupbceebicreenie 37.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
«WRU:  ctiscidsccetinseduathocaslaranietene 23.50 
RINGER” “carscrnshincsodbddespupe cahdhabotebipndyivorane 24.25 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 24-inch) 16.62% 
NE TANI vccnsiscivstbethacsinphadiaaniwlginnes 19.37% 
WIRE 
CHMIOR, © BUMAATT FOG. ovis cccecceeccevscecoencsee 16.00 
BUREN SMMND © Svuicccnnsnnceneicvacesieidaniy clecmovieties 19.37% 


Old Metals 





Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 

Mee Tork, ncicitnindntiiens 8. 

CI ads scitcscoicbss einai tecestdenaialaiamsees 9.25 
CHOON © mac cckisisisbcdritanenictiensseaeetons 9.00 to 9.25 

HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
NOT <OUEE ~ :«. ..c:cgsevcucccouvenspieeeemaiantenieaie 7.25 
RIED scassceosstyqnerieteargeiebequmicsinanehinaeennens 8.00 
RMIIIED:§ cvssctsacuchnsadpseedestx heneasaaeorentnws 7.25 to 7.50 
ZINC 
SNE << RGITE ps sdnedsen phccdhthamsenniedionnAdiehbicne 4.00 
CROORNBIG, ©. siscccrcciciancstreiieestgnnes oibhiions 4.25to 4.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
PRE ORR. | cheeses sca tag inestecnieteasio 11.50 
MOMRAREE: yc ccuvasanecsbsotatoeeulddunenkeecpitedeenens 11.00 
PON Ta FS hada casi cccchedetetehcte vo cavenvensweisoccde 10.75 to 11.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
BOOT ORE ccsestaerenaapdasneicenervebvaanconcee 8.25 
Cleveland 7.50 
New York 9.25 
Chicago 9.75 
Cleveland o 10.00 
Chicago 7.25 
Ce VElAN ...nccervenrcerennesecnasesarcqcsssreressneonss 6.25 to 6.50 
ALUMINUM 

Ge ROO is TO MEE ee Se 21.00 to 22.00 
Borimes, Cleveland sccccccccescvessimcisceice 13.00 to 14.90 
ISIN cianasiaismemcanishbtnia io hci ebicetessblatebaeai dette 18.00 to 19.00 


Secondary Metals 
24.00 to 24.50 
11.75 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 


CNOA UUNAUUATHTAAUUGAHH 


Seen eeeeeeestereseeenes 


HUAI 
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Pure Benzol Advances 


New York, April 20.—Increasing in- 
terest on the part of Japanese con- 
sumers features sulphate of ammonia. 
However, their price views are around 
$2.40 to $2.50, port, and at the moment 
sellers are showing little inclination 
to meet these figures, continuing to 
quote $2.60 to $2.65. A recent de- 
velopment is the almost total suspen- 
sion of demand from domestic fer- 
tilizer producers, Sellers are holding 


HUTTON TAN ATLANTA 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


UATHEATAATTH ASAT TUTTE a 





Spot Contract 
he eh tagline eae ane BORG i & sdb. 
90 per cent benzol ................ > ian ee 
NODE cccswashundbiceedadeennidnctinkacon ee OE Fe 
Solvent naphtha ...........cc0. -cs0ee 0.35 (nominal) 
Commercial Xylol  .........cc:cccceeees 0.86 (nominal) 
PUI,» corastnesatitiatvéansoamiahineinenieishs eck 0.22 0.22 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene 

Bg E a RS ae 0.07 
Naphthalene 

IIE dpvicdidnectnietiectdniclecmmbia 0.08 

Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia ............... DEORE eccctcniipiins 
HNNUANDUYEUUNALUUUQUSLOUQQSRLUULUSIOREOOALAVEEEOUUQUOEAUAUUANEOOOGQUQOQOGOOSUQAAOUUOUEONEEEANUUORDEUUUQOGULL ULSD 
their domestic prices nominally at 


$2.60 to $2.65, delivered. 

Due primarily to advancing prices 
of gasoline, the market for pure ben- 
zol has advanced to 24 cents, works, 
in tanks, and 29 cents in drums. For 
the first time in several months pure 
benzol is on a price parity with 90 
per cent benzol. Such distillates as 
solvent naphtha and toluol are un- 
changed, holding at 35 cents in tanks 
and 40 cents in drums; also commer- 
cial xylol is holding at 36 cents in 
tanks and 41 cents in drums. 

Naphthalene demand is _fistless. 
Prices are unchanged at 7 cents, 
works, for flakes and 8 cents for balls. 


To Light New Stack 


Chicago, April 20.—Present plans 
call for the lighting of the new blast 
furnace stack of the Inland Steel Co. 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., May 5. This 
will give Inland four stacks and bring 
its hot metal capacity up in keeping 
with the addition of four new open- 
hearth steel furnaces in 1924. 
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: Machinery 





tricts repott still declining business, the ma- 

jority have felt some improvement during 
the last week. Despite the let-downs which have 
occurred pretty generally since the first of the 
month, there is no lack of confidence in the future 
but a feeling that conditions are sound and buy- 
A backward spring is cent. 


A ict rep a few important machinery dis- 


ing interest will return. 


New York, April 20.— Although 
spotty, machine tool buying continues 
fairly active, particularly for this 
season. Among larger orders are 
five 24-inch vertical drill presses for 
New York Central railroad and 100- 
ton bushing press, 30 x 14-inch engine 
lathe and a side head borer for Texas 
& Pacific, both orders going to the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. Other con- 
tracts booked by this company include 
a 90-inch driving wheel lathe for 
Wabash railroad; a 10-foot plate 
bending roll for American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. and a 48 x 46-foot 
forge lathe to Midvale Co. Among 
other orders placed are one 8-spindle 
and two 6-spindle automatic cylinder 
grinders for Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit; vertical shaper for Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; 
and a 16-inch geared head lathe for 
an unnamed consumer, all going to the 
Pratt & Whitney Co. Santa Fe is 
inquiring for equipment, including a 
dry grinder and two engine lathes. 

Pittsburgh, April 20.—More activity 
is noted in connection with machine 
tools and heavier equipment this 
week, and the trade is more encour- 
aged over prospects for a good selling 
spring season. Morgan Engineering 
Co. with Pennsylvania Engineering 
Works and Wheeling Mold & Foun- 
dry Co., shared in the distribution 
of orders for mill equipment made by 
Carnegie Steel Co. this past week. 
Pennsylvania railroad distributed 
orders among a few sellers for 
several machinery items to replace 
those destroyed in a recent fire at 
Pitcairn, Pa., including a grinder, drill 
press, lathe, two special grinding 
machines etc. Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore Inc., received a portion of the 
order. Pennsylvania rairoad also has 
a list out, chiefly for Altoona, Pa., 
including four automatics, drill grin- 
der, milling machine, grinder, etc. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
bought two or three items for Sharon, 
Pa., the remainder of its requirements 
there to be placed this week. It also 
will start buying shortly against its 
larger list for East Pittsburgh. The 
board of education at Youngstown, 
O., is considering bids on its two large 
lists for two trade schools there 
involving 25 or 30 items. 

Cincinnati, April 20.—Machine tool 
activity the past week, was at its low- 
est level for several months. Vir- 
tually all builders reported a falling 
off in both orders and inquiries and 
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what little business was placed was 
of small consequence. The outlook 
for the immediate future is not bright, 
in view of the fact that bookings have 
been easing off for several weeks. 
Plant operations in several instances 
have been curtailed by laying off 
men. On the other hand a number 
of establishments working full time 
filling orders booked months ago. The 
most noticeable decline has been in 
the business from the automobile 
manufacturers and railroads. Dealers 
in used machinery, also report a lull. 

Chicago, April 20.—The past week 
has found no lack of activity and on 
the whole orders seem to be up to 
sales quotas for the month. Con- 
siderable equipment is moving and 
demand is well scattered. April 
seems to be shaping up as well as 
last April. Inquiries are good, al- 
though few large lists have developed 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 








Eleven 20-ton cranes for Carnegie Steel Co., 
Homestead, Pa., to Morgan Engineering Co. 
Four crane trolleys, comprising two 100-ton 
and two 25-ton, and one 10-ton crane 
bridge for West Springfield, Mass., shops of 
Boston & Albany, to Niles Crane Corp. 
Among single orders were: 30-ton locomotive 
crane for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 30-ton 
locomotive crane for Yosemite Lumber Co., 
a Califonria company, to American Hoist & 
Derrick Co.; 5-ton handpower crane for 
Federal Shipbuilding Co., Kearney, N. J.; 
to Alfred Box & Co.; 75-ton electric crane 
for General Engineering & Management 
Corp., New York, for installation at Port 
Ingl’s, Fla., to Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
ing Co.; 10-ton gasoline crawler crane for 
Garfano Construction Co., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., to McMyler Interstate Co.; 10-ton 
used gasoline crawler crane with 40-foot boom 
for United States Gravel Corp., Edgley, 
Pa., to Philip T. King; 10-ton crawler 
crane for Mason & Hanger, New York, to 
Northwest Engineering Co.; 10-ton gasoline 
crawler crane for Maurice D. Walsh, New 
York, to Northwest Engineering Co.; 15-ton 
electric crane for Graver Corp., East Chicago, 
Ind., to Shaw Crane Works; 10-ton electric 
crane for Buffalo plant of Otis Elevator Co. 
to Shaw Crane Works; 25-ton crane for 
Port Kelso, Wash., to Industrial Works. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING | 














Eleven cranes for Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., in two sizes; bids being taken for 
prompt action. 

Ore bridge for Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh; 
bids still being considered. 
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Sales of Past Week Show Some Improve- 
ment—Weather Conditions Expected to 
Bolster Up Market—Some Prices Up 





believed to be a principle factor in holding down 
activity. Both General Electric Co. and Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. are in the market for 
miscellaneous equipment for various plants. Sev- 
eral railroad lists are pending. Deliveries are im- 
proving, particularly for special tools. An eastern 
grinder manufacturer has increased prices 10 per 


recently. Illinois Central and Santa 
Fe railroad lists still are in abeyance 
and may not be bought against for 
several weeks. The former has added 
several motor driven grinders to its 
needs. Automotive buyers are unusu- 
ally quiet. General Electric Co., 
has just broadcast a list of tools for 
maintenance purposes at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The list includes a 36- 
inch heavy: duty lathe, 14-inch lathe, 
28-inch heavy duty shaper, 21-inch 
drill press, 6 x 6-inch high speed 
metal saw, 344-foot heavy duty radial 
drill, universal milling machine, 150- 
ton hydraulic press, emery floor grind- 
er, 18-inch disk grinder, 16-inch band 
saw, and motor driven buffing lathe. 
The recent inquiry of Bendix Brake 
Corp., South Bend, Ind., still is open. 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
has placed 16 automatic screw ma- 
chines. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern rail- 
road list for Joliet, Ill., and Gary, Ind., 
has been closed. Prices of tools are 
firm, and one grinder manufacturer 
in the East has just announced a 10 
per cent increase. Deliveries on spe- 
cial tools have improved slightly. 


Cleveland, April 20.—Reports for 
the past week are slightly more en- 
couraging than they were for the 
preceding week. Orders from automo- 
bile manufacturers are scarce, al- 
though an occasional fill-in sale is 
made. Slightly improved buying from 
industry in general, however, is tak- 
ing up much of this loss from the 
automotive field. Manufacturers in 
this district are operating at around 
80 per cent and expect April to 
measure up well as compared with 
March. Sales of more than two ma- 
chines at a time are unusual, De- 
troit Forging Co., Detroit, has pur- 
chased two die sinking machines from 
Pratt & Whitney Co. Used equipment 
continues to enjoy good demand. 


Stove Plant Is Sold 


John Van Range Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of kitchen equipment, 
has been bought by Albert Pick & 
Co., Chicago for about $1,000,000. The 
Chicago concern which also manufac- 
tures equipment for hotels and res- 
taurants, will concentrate its stove and 
cooking utensil business in Cincinnati. 
The Van Range Co., was organized at 
the close of the Civil war and was 
incorporated in 1883. All of the 
founders are dead. 
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generally is increasing, better 
weather being reflected in heavier 
sales. Few changes are noted in 
the price lists. Warehouse demand in 
the New York Metropolitan district 
continues brisk. Prices are steady 
with little change likely in the near 
future. Reinforcing bars continue to 
lag, notwithstanding more building. 
Sales by Philadelphia jobbers fell 
off again last week, the present vol- 
ume being from 10 to 15 per cent 
below the March average which was 
the best this year. Steel bars again 
reflect shading although 90 per cent 
of the tonnage is moving at 3.v0c 
or better. 
March was 


[ec and steel warehouse buying 


the best warehouse 


Pittsburgh. 


month of the year at 
From the outlook April will keep up 


to the March record. Prices are 
unchanged and apparently firm. 


Prices in Chicago district are firmer, 
but are unchanged from a week ago. 
Orders are numerous, but the total 
tonnage is fairly light. Better build- 
ing weather has caused a brisk move- 
ment of bars, and increased demand 


also is noted for copper-bearing 
sheets. 
St. Louis warehouse movement is 


distinctly slow. This is attributed to 
the unusually cold weather which has 
hampered distribution and interfered 
with outdoor work. 

Increased buying features the iron 
and steel warehouse markets at De- 


Buying Continues Spotty Although Gener- 
ally Increasing—Prices Are Firm With Few 
Changes—Sales Still Hand-to-Mouth 





troit. The slight lull in large quan- 
tity buying during the first part of 
the month has disappeared and large 
consumers are buying with increased 
confidence. This is particularly true 
of the automobile manufacturers, who 
are swinging into larger production 
as a result of spring sales. Prices 
are firm and unchanged. 

Jobbers at Cleveland report a con- 
tinued flow of small sales, aggregat- 
ing a good tonnage. Curtailment of 
building operations because of labor 
strikes is hampering sales of build- 
ing materials. Sheet prices are suf- 
fering further shading’ especially 
where jobbers desire to move stocks, 
although the larger sellers maintain 
the full list. Prices generally are firm. 























































Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh _.......... 3.00c TORIES: | se tecnoane 5.50c Philadelphia .. 4.00c 4.50c 
Boston 8.265¢ e.g 8.10c St. Louis 4.60c Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 4.10c 
Woh oF spain 3.30¢ San Francisco 8.30c St. Paul 4.35¢ Portland __...... a 
Chicago 3.00¢ — a.ake TOWe Siemens 5.16¢ fan Francie 4 4, B5c8 
‘tie ce: 5 St. Louis .25¢ RR 0c 
‘eevee aioe CS. Paul 3.35c NO. 28 GALVANIZEDSHEETS sy. Paul $.85e 
Detroit $.15¢ URE icicievechiclanis 4.16c Boston ....... 6.25¢ fn RN 4.66c 
Ft Worth seeeesecerees 3:90c Buffalo A, 6.90 Chenmie aly, 
ae arch age ee ; icago ....... .25¢ 
a ae $ttle Geen 5.650 COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Phil delr ge ‘ Buffalo _..... 3.40 Cleveland 5.25¢ Boston, 0.100 inch, 
fA are ace Chicago ...... 8.106 = Detroit aaa... 5.50¢ 500 Ib. lots .... 6.80¢ 
%y ‘1 ar senenensenee Cincinnati . 3.40c Ft. Worth 6.25¢ BRIER ~. secsecserices oe 6.35¢ 
ign Cleveland, %4-inch Los Angeles (corr Chicago ........ ” 6.25¢ 
and thicker .... 3.00c OF | BRL} cece ‘i 6.00c Cincinnati 1.15¢ 
Cleveland, 3/16- New York cscs 5.65¢ Cleveland, over 
BRNGTE. ...csnsareancccrstons 3.225c Philadelphia 5.85¢ 500 Ib. lots a. 5.95 
Detroit w--seovveeronvs B.25€ = Portland — -secvess G.25¢ Det it — sccssssscccneee 6.20¢ 
Detroit, 3/16-inch 3.45¢ San Francisco .... 6.00c New York ... 6.25¢ 
“pe ‘oo sees — s 6.50e Philadelphia 6.25¢ 
.265¢ OF: eee nue 5.70¢ = Pittsburgh 6.30¢ 
Buffalo 3:30e New York (sheared 5.60¢ 
Chicago 3.00c and universal).. 3.34c 6.81l¢ FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
Cincinnati... 3.30c New York. (door) 5.25e New York duty paid 
are 8.15¢ Philadelph.a _....... 2.70¢ to 3.20c Swedish pron 
Ft Worth asa 8.90c Philadelphia, 3/16- 4.015c Grill steel 18.00¢ 
eed Siete Reape taal { I~ cacekisckictabvtginen 2.85c to 3.15c Buffalo 4.05¢ ay Seeeee. svaseene . 
New York ......0. 8.24¢ rh h 3.00 Chicago 3.65¢ Swedish iron bars 
Philadelphia __...... 3.00c to 3. ae ittsburg -00e : - aa 3.95 prcwere a eR RS 6.75¢ 
St. Louis Portland 8.25¢ Cincinnati .......000 .95c View aad cok 7000 
ean ae ONE IN 4. 06e San Francisco .... 3.30¢ Cleveland occ. 3.65c q . 
53 9 DN TN Seattle 3.25¢ DOE OIS, © cccesscocccscccece 3.80¢ WELDED PIPE 
REINFORCING BARS St. Louis 3.25¢ Ft. Worth 4256 Diecsnta dveen weeemenen, Mew 
Boston  ssercessesesere 3.265¢ to 3.50c St. Paul 3.20¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.05¢ York City Standard Steel 
BRIG -sccceretanotice 3.30c Tulsa 4.16c¢ based enn ceasamee ae — Pipe 
i i mer 2.60c iladelphia ........ -T5¢ -90c 
Calas wall oesnl 2.000 NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED pittsburgh ......... 3.60¢ WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Cincinnati $.30¢ SHEETS POKPUANE «oo. cccesesceee 4.25¢ Gal- 
Cleveland . 2.40¢ to 3.10c Boston 3/16-inch 8.915¢ San Francisco .... 4.15¢ Z Black vanized 
REPO | aisvedisenncdine 8.15¢ Butiaio 8.90c 4.25¢ 14-inch butt iin —28 +21 
Pek WORE cecsceen 8.75¢ Chicago 8.50c 8.90c % to %*-inch 
Los Angeles, C.L. 3.05¢ Cincinnati 3.60¢ 4.Tic DULL ssrsssssserseeee —36 — 3 
Los Angeles, L. Cleveland 3.25¢ %-inch butt .... —46 —29 
Me. ks. saceiaenbesee 3.30¢ DRG O ciicsscerscieans 3.65¢ 5.50c %4-inch butt Liston —5l —37 
New York. ......... 2.95c to 3.15¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.75¢ 4.05e 1 to $-inch 
Philadelphia ........ 3.00c¢ to 3.25c¢ New York ............ 3.89¢ 4 ise DUtt cnceccconnseeese aniS —39 
Pittsburgh _.......... 2.50c to 2.60¢ POFtland © xrecroseor 4.25¢ can 2-inch ap rcv. —40 —22 
San Francisco, C. Philadeiphia ........ 8.50c 4300 2% to 6-inch 
Bid seaita donddoossenetsasens 8.35¢ San Francisco ..... bp 4.496 : lap v. Siteb so ‘bee. a a 
GOREEIR  ccicctcccesecces -50c : , ws and 8-inch lap _ 
oe ee 8.80¢ St. Louis ...... 3.60c Philadeiphia _...... 4.00c to 4.25¢ 9 and 10-inch lap —38 —l4 
Seattle 8.25e St. Paul ......... as 8.75c ——- Pittsburgh sw 3.60¢ 11 and 12-inch 
Tulsa 4.06¢ RUIN Shessasionosonccls 4.56¢ gg seeecenneesnny yes Seah. anid haaan — —I2 
Youngstown 3... 2.50c to 2.60c NO 28 BLACK SHEETS ¥ WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL — Boston ecccsssesseeseeoss 5.25¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL Gal- 
SHAPES Buffalo __...... 4.60c Rounds Flats ? Black vanized 
Boston 3.365¢ Chicago 4.10¢ and and 1% to *%-inch 
Buffalo 3.40c Cincinnati . 4.55¢ hexagons squares butt setiamaaeaie 44% +78% 
Chicago 8.10c Cleveland 4.10¢ Boston 4.55¢ %-inch butt —4 +19 
Cincinnati .......... 3.40c TOGETONE |. ccncsceascocsoesse 4.25c Buffalo 4.45¢ %-inch butt .... —1 +9 
Cleveland _ .........+ 8.00c BU WORTR cess. 5.50c Chicago r 4.10¢ 1 to 14-inch 
DGERORE — viccseesevte seco 3.25¢ Los Angeles ......... 4.75¢ Cincinnati ...... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ DUtt crceresvsseeseee —14 + 6 
Ft. Worth . ......0. 4.50c New York ............ 4.50c Cleveland _...... 3.90¢ 4.40c 2-inch lap... —5 +14 
Los Angeles ........ 3.20¢ Philadelphia ........ 4.65¢ DetTONE  cccccceses 8.85¢ 4.35¢ 24-inch lap .. — 9 + 6 
New York .......... 8.34¢ POPUARG. - sescsencens §.25¢ Los Angeles .. 5.250% — ess... 3 to 6-inch lap — 3 + 6 
Philadelphia __...... 2.70c to 3.05¢ San Francisco .... 4.75¢ New York ....... 4.00c 4.50c 7 to 12-inch lap — 3 +16 
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JOM Market Section 


Coast Plate Needs Large 


Recent Oil Fires Bring Inquiry—Most Other Business in 
Small Tonnages—General Business Improves 


OS ANGELES, April 17.—(By 
L Air Mail)—By far the largest 
plate inquiry that has come into 
the market in several months has been 
put out by the Union Oil Co. of Los 
Angeles, which is asking for bids on 
50 80,000-barrel and 35 55,000-barrel 
tanks which will require 15,000 and 
8000 tons respectively, a total of 23,- 
000 tons of plates. Immediate ship- 
ment from stock is asked, as replace- 
ment work at the San Luis Obispo and 
Brea storage farms will be undertaken 
at once by the Union Oil Co. which 
sustained a loss of about $20,000,000 
in its two recent fires. It is said that 
insurance companies will discontinue 
writing insurance on the type of stor- 
age tanks which suffered in the recent 
fires, and that this will result in the 
construction of a larger number of 
smaller capacity steel tanks to replace 
some of the present non-steel types 
now in use. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The recent inquiry by the Southern 
Pacific Co. in San Francisco is under- 
stood to have been placed with a West- 
ern producer. The tonnage involved 
was 1000 tons of 2.75 to 3.75 per cent 
silicon foundry iron. A better demand 


Waittt 





Coast Pig Iron Prices 


ONT IED ccnesmsnivstinbepsouccnseancomvoned $27.00 to 28.00 
Columbia, No. 2 Fdry., n- 

cisco and Los Angeles inne 27.00 to 28.00 
Anzan No. 1 eon 2. 50 “to 

8.50 sil. Del. S. F. 25.50 


Anzan No. 1 (Chinese) "2.50 “to 





Pe ee Ae ere 25.75 
. 2 ees 24.00 
*Indian iron 24.25 
*Belgian es... 24. 4 
RGD “Glin. acaidactebetlatninerecnsinepi 24. 
*English (2.75 to 8.75 sil.) ......0..... 25.00 to 26. 00 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 
SU UV 


has been reported by importers for 
Indian and German irons, but most of 
the current sales are confined to small 
tonnages. Pig iron prices are un- 
changed from last week. 


Tnttn 


ATU THLE LLL 





Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mild steel bars are inactive. Ship- 
ments of over 1000 tons of Belgian 
bars have been received recently, the 
larger part being taken by a bolt 
manufacturer. Between 150 and 200 
tons of Belgian rails also have been 
received and delivered to an unnamed 
lumber company. Reinforcing bars are 
fairly active, the largest award of the 
week, 475 tons, for a warehouse in 
Oakland being taken by Gunn, Carle 
& Co. Badt-Falk & Co. took 100 tons 
for a San Francisco apartment house. 
Recent lettings exceed 2000 tons, but 
most awards call for small tonnages. 
Going prices are firm and unchanged. 
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Plate awards have not been heavy 
and include 200 tons placed with an 
eastern mill by the Southern Pacific 
Co., and about 55 tons for an electric- 
ally welded penstock job for the San 
Joaquin Light & Power Co., Fresno, 
which was taken by the Steel Tank 
& Pipe Co. Pending business is large, 
exceeding 28,000 tons, 23,000 tons of 
which is the inquiry of the Union Oil 
Co. The Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co. 
is in the market for 3200 tons for a 
pipe line for Manila, the Imperial Oil 
Co. of Canada is inquiring for 1400 
tons for a barge, for which English 
bids have also been asked, the Nevada 
County irrigation district project at 
Grass Valley, Calif., calls for a mini- 
mum of 200 tons, and an unnamed in- 
quiry for 200 tons for a barge is also 
up for figures. Plate prices continue 
at 2.30c., c.if. on ordinary offerings, 
with 2.25c applying on heavy tonnages. 

Lettings of fabricated steel during 
the past week exceed 4800 tons, and 
pending business calls for nearly 1000 
tons. The largest structural awards 
were placed in Los Angeles, 1800 tons 
for an addition to the Roosevelt build- 
ing and 1500 tons for an office building 
taken by the Llewellyn Iron Works 
and the Union Iron Works respective- 
ly. The 575 tons for the Kress build- 
ing in San Francisco was let to the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 
and an apartment house in the same 
city calling for 350 tons was awarded 
to the Pacific Rolling Mill Co. About 
1000 tons of material for stock in 
Manila was placed with an eastern 
mill by the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific 
Co. Bids on the state armory roof 
in San Francisco have closed but no 
award has been made on the 410 tons 
involved. Prices appear consistently 
firm at 2.35¢ c.if., although 2.30c is 
believed to be obtainable on large 
tonnages. 


Other Finished Material 


Little improvement is noted in de- 
mand for cast iron pipe. Awards total 
less than 500 tons. North Sacramento 
has placed 188 tons of 10-inch with 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Eureka, Calif., has 
awarded 100 tons to the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., and the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
has taken 166 tons for Riverside, Calif. 
B. Nicoll & Co. is reported to be the 
low bidder on the 134 tons for Ana- 
heim, Calif. 


Pig Iron Prices Steady 
(Concluded from Page 1073) 


ten. A few sales of northern iron 
have been made into the third quar- 
ter but chiefly for protective purposes. 
Charcoal iron furnaces are booked far- 
ther ahead than any other class. 
Special irons have been in light de- 
mand, with low phosphorus ranging 
from $30.70 to $31.20, delivered. 


Cincinnati, April 20.—With bessemer 
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ferrosilicon and silveries down an- 
other $1 a ton, and offerings of north- 
ern iron at $20, Ironton, plentiful, 
the pig iron market in this district is 
easier. Sales in the past week did 
not exceed 4000 tons, and inquiry 
pending is light. The outstanding 
transaction involves 1500 tons of 
northern iron purchased by the Wil- 
liamson Heater Co., Oakley, O., for 
this quarter. The tonnage was divided 
equally between the two furnace in- 
terests in the Ironton district. The 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus is _ re- 
ported to have bought 500 to 1000 
tons of northern iron from a lake 
furnace interest. The New Idea 
Spreader Co., Coldwater, O., closed 
for 300 tons of the same grade. With 
the latest reduction in bessemer fer- 
rosilicon and silvery iron schedules, 
prices have been cut $3 a ton during 
the past ten days. The southern 
market is firm at $21 to $22, Birming- 
ham. 

St. Louis, April 20—Judging from 
the number of inquiries more interest 
is being taken in pig iron. Demand, 
however, is mainly for small lots. All 
inquiries are for foundry and mal- 
leable grades. Sales in the week to- 
taled about 2400 tons, the largest sin- 
gle transaction being 400 tons to a 
Quincy specialtv maker. The St. Lonis 
Coke & Iron Co. sold 1400 tons for 
prompt and second quarter in lots 
ranging from single cars to 300 tons. 
Among the inquiries reported was one 
for 1000 to 1500 tons for a stovemaker 
in this district for second and third 
quarters. Prices are easier. While 
southern iron is quoted nominally at 
$22 to $23 a lower price can be done 
here. Tennessee iron is offered at $21, 
and one Alabama maker is quoting 
a price which figures back to $21.50, 
Birmingham. Chicago iron is selling 
here on a basis of $21, furnace. The 
leading local producer has reduced its 
price $1 per ton to $22.50 to $23, f.o.b. 
Granite City. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 19.—With 
good backlogs, furnace interests are 
maintaining $22 as their base price for 
No. 2 foundry iron. Some large con- 
sumers are buying foreign iron, and 
others have gone into the northern or 
middle western territory for supplies. 
Foundry iron producers here have sold 
fairly well into the second quarter. In- 
quiries for iron are not as numerous 
as they were recently. Production in 
this district continues with 13 fur- 
naces making foundry grades. 


Works Committee Elects 


Members of the open-hearth co1a- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical engineers a‘- 
tending the chree-day session April 
12 to 14 at the Congress hotel, Chi- 
cago, re-elected E. A. Whitworth, 
Gathmann Engineering Co., Baltimore, 
chairman of the conference; and G.T). 
Tranter, American Rolling Mill Co., 





Middletown, O., chairman of the super- 


intendents’ committee. J. J. Bowden, 
Laclede Steel Co., Alton, Ill., was 
elected chairman of the practice and 
yield committee; C, B. Collingwood, 
chairman of the furnace design com- 
mittee; and G. A. Bole, chairman of 
the refractories committee. 


















Duty on India Pig Iron Raised 


First Action Taken by American Government, as Producers Meet for 





General Tariff Hearing—Bounty on Steel Held Subject 
to Countervailing Clause in Present Act 


ASHINGTON, April 20.—Fol- 

W lowing several months of in- 

vestigation by the customs di- 
vision of the treasury department, 
Lincoln C. Andrews, assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury, Monday an- 
nounced that a countervailing or 
“bounty” duty will be assessed on 
pig iron coming into this country from 
British India, exported by the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., of Calcutta. This 
is one of the most important decisions 
regarding the importation of foreign 
pig iron in years. 

The case was taken up at the in- 
stigation of eastern pig iron pro- 
ducers who have felt keenly the com- 
petition of foreign iron along the 
Atlantic seaboard. The decision to 
assess this extra duty on Indian iron 
is coincident with the opening of 
hearings today by the United States 
tariff commission under section 315, 
the so-called flexible provisions of the 
tariff act, by which an increase of 50 
per cent in the present 75-cent duty 
is sought. 

The action of the treasury depart- 
ment is under section 303 of the tariff 
act, which provides that when any 
country, firm, association, cartel or 
corporation pays directly or _ indi- 
rectly any bounty upon the produc- 
tion or export of any merchandise, 
the United States may levy a duty up- 
on the importation of the commodity 
in addition to all other duties, equal 
to the net amount of such bounty. 

The government of India pays a 
bounty of 12 rupees, about $4.44, a 
ton on steel ingots produced by the 
Tata company, the bounty being based 
on 70 per cent of the ingot produc- 
tion. 

Some question arose among the 
United States tariff authorities as to 
whether the bounty paid on ingot pro- 
duction constituted an indirect bounty 
on pig iron. The evidence showed 
that other pig iron producers of India, 
not receiving a bounty on steel in- 
gots, have been unable to compete 
with the Tata company, due to the 
financial aid it receives from the gov- 
ernment. The treasury department 
concluded that the payment of a 
bounty on steel ingots stimulates all 
processes of manufacture from the 
ore to the completed ingot and con- 
stitutes an indirect bounty on pig 
iron. 

The treasury department has not 


yet determined the amount of counter- 
vailing duty that should be assessed 
but the collector of customs at New 
York is directed to suspend the liqui- 
dation of entries covering importa- 
tions of pig iron from the Tata com- 
pany pending further instructions. It 
is intended to make the countervail- 
ing duty apply from the date of the 
decision. 

Some views are that the counter- 
vailing duty finally will be based 
upon the relative cost of production 
of the ingots over that of the pig 
iron. It may be some months be- 
fore the question finally is decided. 

The ruling was contained in a let- 
ter sent by Assistant Secretary An- 
drews to the collector of customs at 
New York under date of April 16. 


United Alloy Control Now 
In New Hands 


Changes in the board of directors of 
the United Alloy Steel Corp., Can- 
ton, resulting from the recent pur- 
chase of the E. A. Langenbach in- 
terest in the company by a group 
headed by C. S. Eaton, Cleveland, 
were announced Tuesday. New mem- 
bers of the board are C. S. Eaton, 
chairman and J. O. Eaton, Cleveland, 
and Philip Wick, Youngstown. They 
replaced the following retiring mem- 
bers, E. A. Langenbach, and David 
Day, Canton, and Percy’ Brown, 
Cleveland. 

C. S. Eaton is also chairman of 
the board of the Trumbull Steel Co. 
Philip Wick, is also a member of the 
Trumbull board vice president of the 
company. In some quarters the ac- 
quisition of control of the United 
Alloy Steel Corp. is regarded as 
one of the steps looking toward a 
merger of important Northern Ohio 
steel units, including the Central 
Steel Co., Massillon, Alloy, and pos- 
sibly Trumbull. 

In connection with the announce- 
ment of his retirement Mr. Langen- 
bach pointed out the growth of the 
business from 1886. The company 
started in the loft of a barn with 
an annual payroll of $1800. Today 
the company’s properties include 400 
acres, it employs 7000 men, has an 
annual payroll of $15,000,000 and does 
an annual business of $50,000,000. 

In announcing his retirement Mr. 
Langenbach stated he believed the 
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time had come to pass on the burden 
to capable younger men. 


Puddlers Would Abolish 
Sliding Scale 


Pittsburgh, April 20.—The most 
revolutionary wage proposal in many 
years has been determined upon by 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers in annual con- 
vention in this city. This proposal 
demands of the bar iron manufac- 
turers “a uniform flat rate of $15 
per ton for the boiling scale for the 
year,” the new scale year beginning 
July 1 next. This is to be demanded 
at the wage conference that likely 
will be asked of the manufacturers 
for next month. The new scale year 
begins July 1. 

The puddlers would abolish the slid- 
ing wage scale system that has been 
in effect for the past 30 years. Un- 
der that system a base price per ton 
for puddling was adopted, graduating 
up and down by a series of advances 
or declines by 10 cents in the ton 
rate according to fluctuations of 0.05c 
in the pound price of bar iron ob- 
tained in the open market. The last 
bi-monthly settlement allowed pud- 
dlers $11.38 a ton. At the peak in 
1918 the wage was $16.80. 

The convention proposes 10 per 
cent wage increases for muck mill 
workmen, also for the bar mill work- 
men and for the pile-on-boards scale. 
The busheling on cinder or sand bot- 
toms, knobbling and heating slabs 
or shingling scales of the last year 
have been reaffirmed by the conven- 
tion. Heaters are to be given 15 per 
cent advance where oil is used as 
a fuel. Guide and 10-inch mill wages 
are to be advanced 10 per cent, and 
15 per cent is to be added on the 
base price of %-inch rounds. 

The convention also took note of 
new mechanical equipment and meth- 
ods now being installed in sheet and 
tin mills. These include the auto- 
matic tinpot, the mechanical doubler, 
and likely the cluster -type sheet 
mill which is being widely dis- 
cussed. A committee composed of the 
sheet, tin and tin-house department 
of the association’s convention dele- 
gates, is working out a special scale 
to cover the new three-part system 
in the tin mills. 
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Steel Corporations Bookings Are 
Far Ahead of Last Year 


‘present are running about 28,500 tons daily, 
'a reduction of 20 per cent from 30 days ago 
when they were 35,361 tons but 66 per cent great- 
er than 12 months before when the rate was 17,- 
179 tons. This picture of the current situation was 
given by Chairman E. H. Gary in his address to 
stockholders of the corporation at their annual meet- 
ing at Hoboken, N. J., April 19. Chairman Gary 
added that the corporation is shipping 48,141 tons 
per day or 92 per cent of present finishing capacity 
which is 52,000 tons daily. Shipments are 6 per 
cent less than one month ago with 51,142 tons but 2 
per cent over 1925 with 46,956 tons. 
Considering the backwardness of the season, Chair- 
man Gary declared, the company has reason to be 


| 3 rye of the United States Steel Corp. at 


well satisfied, and to view the outlook with courage 
and confidence. In his remarks to stockholders he 
referred to the great achievement of the corporation 
in the quarter century of its existence and paid a 
high tribute to its officials and employes. 

Anticipating demands from stockholders for in- 
creased dividends Judge Gary explained his views 
on this question at some length, concluding that while 
a stock dividend might some day be possible, it was 
not yet feasible. Intense interest was aroused by 
Judge Gary’s statement that “in the natural course 
of events it will probably soon be time for some 
of us to say ‘Good-bye.’ ” This remark has been con- 
strued by some as foreshadowing Judge Gary’s early 
retirement from active direction of the Steel corpor- 
ation’s affairs. 





LTHOUGH the 150 stockholders 
present at the meeting gave 
unanimous approval of the acts of the 
directors, the meeting was enlivened 
by remarks from some. Thorne Baker 
maintained that the present $7 divi- 
dend was worth only $4.40 in pre- 
war purchasing power, compared with 
an actual dividend of $5.00 in 1913. 
E. Royce Armstrong, Chicago, said the 
Corporation was making insufficient 
expenditures for research and for ad- 
vertising to acquaint the American 
public with the enormous variety of 
its products. 

The major portion of the Judge’s 
remarks was given over to a discus- 
sion of company policies and a re- 
view of the company’s development 
over the 25 years since the company’s 
organization. 

Discussing the question of divi- 
dends, he stated there are many 
things to be considered. 


“They read of a surplus of, we will 
say, $490,000,000 and assume this is 
all cash or assets quickly convertible 
into cash, like the surplus of a bank,” 
he said. “They seem to forget that 
only in the smaller part is available 
cash; that the larger part is in in- 
ventories of raw materials like iron 
ore, coal, coke and other supplies, 
semifinished and finished material sold 
or unsold, unfinished buildings; re- 
ceivables in course of collection; cash 
held in banks to meet maturing obliga- 
tions, including purchases made but 
not delivered, such as cars, engines, 
ships equipment of various kinds, and 
etc., etc., and finally that a large 
part, if not the larger part of the 
surplus has been permanently in- 
vested in plants and properties.” 


The speaker further asserted that 
it now costs about two and one-half 
times to build or buy anything in 
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the company’s line as it did a few 
years since. 


“We are not,” the Judge explained, 
“seeking to unduly extend our activi- 
ties or to increase our fair percentage 
of the trade. Quite the contrary. 
But we are endeavoring to modernize 
and strengthen our existing plants; 
to maintain our proper position in 
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25 Years Compared 


1901 1925 




















CAPITAL STOCK April 1 Dec. 31 
COMMON  ereeeeseee «-$ 508,227,395 508,302,500 
Preferred 510,205,743 860,281,100 
Sub. stocks ........cs00+ 535,407 573,719 

Total stock ........... 1,018,968,544 869,157,319 

BONDS, MORT- 

GAGES AND 

PURCHASE OB- 

LIGATIONS: 
NI cincicccecstrensnenints 808,450,000 850.926,000 
Sub. bonds  ............ 59,091,657 157,895.900 
Mortgages — oncceceseesseeee 4,109,400 657,678 
Purchase obligations RT FOBGEB.  scviesssinninn 

OO «cain scnhdivicsnitesness $84,418,679 509,479,578 
CAPITAL STOCK 

AND CAPITAL 

EC 1,408,382,223 1,878,636,897 

CAPACITIES: 

TONS TONS 
i, 3 eS ae 7,440,000 18,940,000 
eee ae 9,430,000 22,750,000 
Finished products for 

eee eee 7,923,000 16,252,000 
Working capital 

SUE  teentictiapeiaachors $134,224,089 $444,251,459 

For the For the 

year 1902 year 1925 
Gross business ......... $560,510,479 1,406.505,195 
Annual taxes ............ 2,391,465 50,923,191 
Number employes .... 168,127 249,833 


Average annual earn- 
gs aS SS Sh 
Annual pay roll ... 


$1,828 
456.740,355 
For 24% years 

Expenditures for addit. exten. 
$1,359,498,100 


and improv..... 
Fixed property cost of new com- 
panies 90,001,401 


$717 
120,528,343 








Gross addition to capital account.... 1,449,499,501 
Number stockholders Mar., 1902 Dec. $1. 1925 


¢ Es 25.296 75.493 
CGE. kcitistincciens 17,728 90,857 
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the iron and steel industry. During 
the past 12 years, since Jan. 1, 1914, 
our steel ingot and casting capacity 
has been increased by 19.7 per cent, 
while that of all our competitors has 
increased 68 per cent. 

“As a result we now have about 40 
per cent of the productive capacity 
of the country, compared with 47.9 
per cent at the close of 1913, equal 
to a loss of 7.9 per cent of the en- 
tire capacity of the country. This 
is not right nor fair to our stock- 
holders. In order to take care of 
our natural and legitimate customers 
and to protect our stockholders gen- 
erally, we must expend large sums.” 


The speaker further defended this 
policy. He referred to a recent ar- 
ticle, which intimated that corpora- 
tion competitors were complaining 
because it is spending liberally on im- 
provements for the purpose of reduc- 
ing costs, and that this compells 
them to do likewise. 


“Well, if we could have our way,” 
the Judge declared, “and were cove- 
tous or unreasonably selfish we would 
perhaps oppose all our competitors 
spending any money to improve their 
properties or business, for then more 
business would be left to us.” 


Concluding, Judge Gary declared 
that the time may come when it would 
be legal, just and proper toward all 
interests and safe to the cash require- 
ments of the Steel corporation, to is- 
sue additional common stock as the 
stock dividend to the common share- 
holders against a part of the new im- 
provements heretofore charged to 
capital expenditures. He declared it 
could not be done with safety at the 
present time. 

Of 4,627,205 shares represented at 
the meeting, 1,797,282 were preferred 
stock and 2,829,923 common. 
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Profits Go Down, With Water 


Great Lakes Vessel Interests Estimate Loss on Transportation of Iron Ore in 
1926 in Millions of Dollars—Rate to Shippers Unchanged but 
Rate to Them Is Cut—Carriers Protest 


resented in the protest sent 

by the Lake Carriers association 
to congress last week, against diver- 
sion of lake water through the Chi- 
eago drainage canal. The Great Lakes 
vessel interests now are fighting a 
“joker” in the rivers and harbors 
bill to permit Chicago to extract 
water for a “navigation” project. By 
this means, it is believed, the issue 
as to Chicago’s right to divert the 
water for drainage purposes is con- 
fused, and votes have been won by 
attaching a rider to the legitimate 
rivers and harbors bill. The Illinois 
representatives are reported to be 
trading support with those from other 
sections of the country. 

Telegrams warning Ohio congress- 
men against this were sent by Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. and one of its 
directors, Harry Coulby, president of 
the Interlake Steamship Co.; the 
M. A. Hanna Co., and its vice presi- 
dent, Richard F. Grant; and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., and Herbert K. 
Oakes, vice president of the Bethle- 
hem Transportation Co. 

Some of the Great Lakes vessel 
companies are estimating their pros- 
pective losses for 1926 due to the 
lowering of the water level. The 
recommended draft for the opening 
trip this season is 17 feet 9 inches, 
compared with an average draft of 18 


[= and steel companies are rep- 


feet 8% inches last year. Vari- 
ous estimates, taking into con- 
sideration the progressive reduc- 


tion in the water level over a period 
of year, indicate the carriers will 
lose $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 this 
year on the transportation of iron 
ore. 

A reduction in water level has 
the same effect for the carriers as 


The season’s contract rate on iron 
ore from the head of the lakes to 
lower lake ports was 70 cents a ton 
in 1922, 1924 and 1925. 

The average draft on which vessels 
operated in 1922 was 19 feet 8% 
inches. This represents the draft at 
which the ore was moved. The ore 
season is considered as May 1 to Nov. 
1. The draft usually determines the 
weight of the vessel’s cargo. 

In 1924 the average draft had 
dropped to 19 feet; and in 1925 it 
was reduced to 18 feet 814 inches. 


How Tonnage Is Reduced 


A typical fleet of eight vessels, 
loaded to the limit of the draft, av- 
eraged 71,462 tons of iron ore to a 
trip in 1922. In 1924 the same fleet, 
loaded to the draft limit, averaged 
only 67,985 tons a trip. Although 
the rate was unchanged, the revenue 
on each trip for the owner of the 
fleet was only 66.6 cents a ton as 
compared with 1922. 

The same fleet was able to average 
only 66,207 tons on the reduced 
draft in 1925. The rate remained 
70 cents, but the reduction in revenue 
per trip compared with 1924 was the 
same as though the rate had been 
reduced to 68.2 cents. The reduction 
compared with 1922 was equivalent to 
a rate of 64.9 cents 

Estimates of the loss in revenue in 
1926 are based on anticipated re- 
duction in the draft. The recom- 
mended draft for the opening is 17 
feet 9 inches. If the lowest estimated 
draft is effective the reduced income 
from each trip for the fleet referred 
to, as compared with 1925, would 
be equivalent to a reduction in the 
freight rate to 65 cents, a loss of 


5 cents from the actual rate of 70 
cents, and on a movement of 60,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore, approximately 
$3,000,000. The reduced income per 
trip in 1926 on such a draft, com- 
pared with 1922 is the same as a 
reduction in the freight rate of 10 
cents a ton. 

Other estimates allowing for vari- 
ations in the draft for the season of 
1926 have been made up, one based on 
an average draft of 18 feet, and an- 
other on 18 feet 6 inches. The actual 
average draft is expected to be some- 
where between the estimate of 18 feet 
6 inches, and 17 feet, 9 inches. The 
accompanying table shows the corre- 
sponding rates to the vessels operat- 
‘ing at these drafts. Some _ vessel 
interests believe the actual loss to 
them will be 2 to 3 cents per ton on 
iron ore for the season. 

The rate to shippers has not been 
determined, but in view of the fact 
that the 1925 iron ore prices were 
continued this year, it is believed the 
vessel rate will be repeated at 70 
cents. 


Orders Sintering Plant 


The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
has completed arrangements for the 
installation of a 10 x _ 24-foot 
pan sintering plant at its Ham- 
ilton, Ont., works. The new plant 
will be provided with labor saving 
and dust eliminating devices and all 
modern refinements. Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee & Co., Cleveland will design and 
supervise the work. 


Chemung Foundry Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y., has increased its capital from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 




















a cut in freight rates. As an illus- 
tration of this, one company points H ° ° 
BS Water D 
out that if its fleet carried 100,000 _ Ow a a A ffects Rates 
° ° 6 
tons of a commodity on each trip Avge. Draft Avge. Draft Avge. Draft Est. Draft Est. Draft Est. Draft 
in 1925 at $1 a ton, but this year by a beg 19 : 18’ 8% 18’ 6’ 18’ 0” 17’ 9” 
; t 9,85 9,576 9,500 9,1 , 
reason of reduced draft it can carry 10,104 0.647 9,400 2400 ay +4 byte 
: 9,850 16 9,033 9,000 8,600 8,400 
only 90,000 tons a trip, at the same 9.272 8,765 8,469 8,400 8'100 7:950 
tonnage rate, its trip revenue this 9,144 Here $400 8,300 8,000 7.850 
, , ‘4 ; 9% 7,600 7,300 7,150 
year is 90 per cent of what it was 7.165 6.951 6.743 6,600 6.350 6,250 
last year, and therefore the result 7,146 6,776 6,647 6,500 6,250 6,150 
is the same as if the rate had been 71,462 67,985 66,207 65,300 62,700 61,450 
‘ he trip capacity is Waiah ok: 10n taeeee cen eo ee ee 
cut to 90 cents T P P y Based on 70c in 1924 2... cess I rade wee ne ai co eats 
lowered; more trips are necessary, Based on 70¢ in 1922 oo ae 0.649 sea5o ae agRSCCURGG 
F Based on: lee SOON i ad ese 0.690 $0.663 $0.650 
and though the shipper pays the same Based on 70c in 1924 ee sass 0.672 0.646 0.633 
rate as in the preceding year, the Sane come; FUG BB I ck sincsems 5 ersnneie 0.640 0.614 0.602 
loss falls on the carrier. 
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News ot Societies 











HE National Supply and Ma- 
[ chinery Distributors’ association 
will conduct it twenty-second 
annual convention at the Ambassador 
hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., April 
26-28. One of the features of the 
meeting will be an exhibition which 
is being attempted for the first time. 
If successful, exhibitions on a larger 
scale will be conducted at future con- 
ventions. A program for the meeting 
has been announced as follows: 


Monday, April 26 
MORNING 


President's address. 

Secretary's report. 

Discussion: “The Business Outlook as It Re- 
lates to the Mill Supply Industry.” 

Discussion: “When Does the Manufacturer 
Become a Direct Competitor of the Dis- 
tributor?” by E. 3B. Gallaher, president, 
Clover Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conn. 

AFTERNOON 

Address: “Efficient Co-operation Between the 
Distributor and the Purchasing Agent,” by 
W. L. Chandler, secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, New York. 

Discussion: “How Can the Manufacturer Assist 
the Distributor To Secure Increased Turn- 
over 7” 

Discussion: ““Why We Sell Exclusively through 
Distributors,” by C. D. Garretson, president, 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Discussion: “Which Are More Desirable, Mis- 
sionary Saleman or National Agents?” 


Address: “Desirability of Trusting the Busi- 
ness Press,”” by Clay C. Cooper, Mill Sup- 
plies, Chicago. 

EVENING 
Banquet 
Thursday, April 27 
MORNING 
Executive Session 

Report of research bureau on overhead ex- 
pense, turnover and gross margin. 

Discussion: “It Is Now Generally Accepted 


That Overhead Expenses Cannot Be Natural- 
ly Reduced; How, Therefore, Can the Dis- 
tributor Secure an Adequate Net Profit?’ 
Discussion: ‘“‘What Gross Margin Should the 


Distributor Secure on Staples? On Special- 
ties ?” 

Address: “The Remedy for Price Cutting,” 
by Felix H. Levy, former special counsel 
to department of justice, New York. 

Discussion: “Inconsistencies in the Supply 
Trade,” by H. G. Elfborg, president, H. 


Channon Co., Chicago. 


AFTERNOON 


Discussion: “‘How Can a Manufacturer Secure 
Distribution in a Territory Where There 
Is Only One Distributor and This Party 
Is Handling a Competitive Line?’’ 

Address: “The Work Being Done Under the 
Direction of Secretary Hoover by the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice,”” by R. M. Hud- 
son, chief, division of simplified practice, 
department of commerce, Washington. 

Discussion: “Direct vs. Dealer Distribution,” 
by Victor Wilmot, Dodge, Mfg. Corp., Mish- 
awaka, Ind. 

Report of special 
legislation. 

Discussion : 
Association 
Accounts.” 


committee on resale price 


“The Service Rendered by the 
in the Collection of Delinquent 


Wednesday, April 28 
MORNING 
Executive Session 
Discussion: ‘The Situation 
Distribution of Various Lines.’’ Products 
To Be Included will be: Small tools; bolts, 


nuts and rivets; belting and transmission; 
twist drills; chucks; equipment. 


Surrounding the 


Address: “Net vs. List Prices,” by Fred S. 
Durham, Bonney Forge & Tool Co., Allen- 
town, a. 

Discussion: “Should the Agitation for a 


change in Our Present System of Weights 
and Measures Be Regarded Seriously?” 

Discussion: “How Can We Compensate House 
Employes So as To Secure Loyal Service 
and Co-operation ?” 


AFTERNOON 


Executive Session 


Discussion: “How Can a Manufacturer Secure 
Distribution in a Territory Where There 
Is Only One Distributor, and This Party 








Convention Calendar 








April 21-23—American Welding society. An- 
nual meeting at Engineering Societies build- 
ing, New York. Miss M. M. Kelly, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, secretary. 

April 22-24—American Electrochemical society. 
Meeting, Chicago Beach hotel, Chicago. Colin 
G. Fink, Columbia university, New York, 
secretary. 

April 26-28—National Supply and Machinery 
Distributors’ association. Twenty-second an- 
nual meeting at Ambassador hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. George A. Fernley, 505 Arch 

street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 


April 28-30—National Foreign Trade council. 
Thirteenth annual convention, Francis Marion 
hotel, Charleston, S. C. O. K. Davis, India 
house, 1 Hanover square, New York, secre- 
tary. 


May 3-6—American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. New England regional meeting, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, secretary. 


May 6-7—Iron and Steel institute. Annual 
meeting at Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London. G. C. Lioyd, 28 Victoria street, 
London, S. W. 1, is secretary. 


May 10-15—Chemical Equipment and Process 
Engineering exposition. Second exposition at 
Public hall, Cleveland, under auspices of As- 
sociation of Chemical Equipment Manufac- 
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turers. Roberts Everett, 
New York, is secretary. 


May 12—American Refractories institute. An- 
nual meeting at Bellevue-Stratford hotel, 
Philadelphia. D. A. Texter, 2202 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

May 13-15—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Annual meeting at Book-Cadillac 
hotel, Detroit. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 

May 17-21—National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers. Fourth annual 
meeting at Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Walter W. Lower, 421 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

May 17-22—American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ association. Annual conven- 
tion at Hotel Statler, St. Louis. F. D. Mitch- 
ell, 1819 Broadway, New York, secretary. 

May 18-20—Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ association. Annual convention at 
St. Louis. Alvin M. Smith, Richmond, Va., 
secretary-treasurer. 

May 20-21—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting, Hotel Bond, 
Hartford, Conn. W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Pros- 
pect avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 

May 21—American Iron and Steel institute. 
Spring meeting at Hotel Commodore, New 
York. E. A Clarke, 40 Rector street, 
New York, is secretary. 


1328 Broadway, 


% 


Is Handling a Competitive Line?” 
Election of officers. 


EVENING 
Informal dance. 
* * * 


Association Re-elects Its Officers 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the National Slag association, all of- 
ficers were re-elected. C. L. McKen- 
zie, president Duquesne Slag Prod- 
ucts Co., Pittsburgh, is president; 
C. E. Ireland, vice president, Birming- 
ham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala., is 
vice president; and H.J. Love, Leader- 
News building, Cleveland, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

* * ea 


New Officers Are Elected 


At a recent meeting of the Quad- 
City Foundrymen’s association held at 
Rock Island, IIl., officers for the com- 
ing year were elected as follows: 
President, J. H. Diedrich, Blackhawk 
Foundry & Machine Co., Davenport, 
Iowa; vice president, Hyman Born- 
stein, Deere & Co., Moline, IIl.; and 
secretary-treasurer, A. D. Ziebarth, 
Davenport Foundry & Machine Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. Members of the Tri- 
City chapter of the American Society 
for Steel Treating were guests at this 
meeting. 

*” * * 


Technical Sessions Are Arranged 


Numerous technical sessions have 
been arranged in conjunction with 
the chemical equipment and process 
engineering exposition which is to be 
held at the Public hall, Cleveland, 
May 10-15, under.auspices of the As- 
sociation of Chemical Equipment 
Manufacturers. These sessions will 
be sponsored by the Associated Tech- 
nical Societies of Cleveland, which 
is made up of local sections of nearly 
a dozen national technical societies. 
Among the papers which will be of 
interest in the iron, steel and metal- 
working fields are the following: 
“Probable Life of Our Merchantable 
Ores,” by M. C. Lake, geologist, M. 
A. Hanna Co.; “Development of New 
Methods for Iron Ore Treatment,” 
by E. W. Davis, school of mines, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; “Electrodeposi- 
tion of Chromium and Chromium AI- 
loys on Brass and Steel,” by Colin G. 
Fink, professor of chemical engineer- 
ing, Columbia university; “Alcumite 
—an Acid Resisting Bronze,” by W. 
M. Corse, Duriron Co.; and “Refrac- 
tories as Adapted to the Ceramic 
Industry,” by H. E. Ebright, chief 
engineer, Ferro Enameling Co. 
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European Headquarters, 
Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, April 20.—(By Radio)—Steel production in 
Great Britain in March was the largest for any 
month since 1920. The tonnage, 784,100, represents 

an increase of approximately 80,300 tons over February, 
and is 167,659 tons over the monthly average of 1925. 
Pig iron output in March amounting to 568,500 tons was 
well over the total for February, and 48,817 tons in ex- 
cess of the monthly average last year. 

British iron and steel exports increased from 339,474 

tons in February to 406,547 tons in March, while imports 








British Steel Output Recovers 


March Production of 784,100 Tons Highest Since 1920—Pig Iron Over 1925 
Average—Exports Also Show Substantial Increase—Domestic 
Demand Improving—Market Firmer 





advanced from 228,538 tons to 258,526 tons that month. 

The British export market this week is quiet. Steel- 
makers have increased their prices on plates and shapes. 
Domestic steel demand is improving, especially from the 
railroads. The market for tin plate is slack. Germany is 
dumping skelp and tubes in the British market. 

Competition from continental mills still is noted. Bes- 
semer plates made in France are offered at £6 2s 6d 
($29.76) delivered at Manchester, while open-hearth qual- 
ity are quoted at £6 14s ($32.56). French steelworks 
have taken 16,000 tons of rails for delivery to Prague. 
Brussels reports the pig iron market in Belgium is firmer, 
and the steel market easier. 


British Steel Price Regulation Is Restored 





(European Staff Special)—A 


B eeencn Eng., April 8.— 
somewhat unexpected develop- 





Sterling $4.86 


of joints and sections is fixed at £7 
($34.02) delivered. The only intima- 
tion with regard to exports is that 








ment is the decision arrived at 


by a representative meeting of steel- movement 


is to be attempted. 


plates will be at a minimum of £7 


No ($34.02). 





makers to restore the price-regulation 
system which collapsed some time ago. 
The decision is interesting on its own 
account, apart from any effect on 
prices. The trade has been encour- 
aged by the tolerable stability of 
prices during the past month, in spite 
of all the circumstances tending to- 
ward depression. Following the price 
maintenance movement by Cleveland 
furnacemen it appears that a senti- 
ment in the direction of unity is in 
the air. The announcement of prices 
indicates that at present no upward 


time was lost in wiring the decision 
to the leading centers. The official 
announcement sent to Birmingham 
merchants was that the steel associa- 
tion had agreed to fix a minimum, 
making the price of plates on the 
Northeast coast, Scotland and _ the 
Northern area £7 10s ($36.45) de- 
livered; Midland & Southern joint 
area £7 15s ($37.66); Ireland and 
Aberdeen £8 ($38.88); all existing 
extras to be maintained. Simulta- 
neously Birmingham constructional en- 
gineers were advised that the price 


The mere contemplation of such a 
step, when the fact became known, 
stimulated buying, some Birmingham 
merchants obtaining fairly heavy or- 
ders. The effect has already passed 
away, and buying has become quiet, 
a fact not to be wondered at with 
holidays in view, and labor. troubles 
still a matter of doubt and specula- 
tion. A few large orders are in the 
market, but the bulk of the business 
continues to be for small structures, 

The tonnage of continental steel. on 
offer has declined - somewhat,.: ‘and 


Exchange, April 19 
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Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of penal Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON d Francs Francs £ad 
Eeante No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... et " 10 gi: ya wig ‘o $17.50 ; 3 8 *Middlesbrough;’ Scotch 
SMe Wise dwedeweredhsdcbdecopeseses * .26 6 , E : . 
Didedimietd.. . 6c- iicleie nooks. stss 18.59 3166¢ 14.56 440 14.82 405 18.23 315.0 foundry iron; (1) :Basic-besse- 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05......:... 19.93 4 20 8.87 a is 5 Sa 20.66 4 50 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £0 158 Od 
(a elit lil eet ils $26.73 5100 $20.52 620 $20.68 565 $24.30 5 00 (8365) fo b. --Ferromanga- 
WIMMER CS Sos ccs cktyccsececeresaes 43.74 9 00 26.15 790 26.54 725 27.95 5150 nese £14 158 Od ($71.69) 
f.o. b. German ferromanganese 
FINISHED STEEL 
I a soci Chess Ceewa scan $35.24 7 50 $28.80 870 $28.73 785 $29.16 6 00 S14 100 Od G70.47).4. q b 
Merchest Bates. ..asessbcaeesccvecseas 1.49¢ 6176 1.09c 725 1. 16¢ 685 1.17¢ 5 60 The equivalent prices in 
pereccors) shapes ceeee 4 eee i eovacsscccvce gix $ : : et at Sg ris 1 are 4 Hy ° American currency are in dollars 
tes, , bridge and tank............. IC «eae .18¢ 5 Sy.) ae ss : 
Sheets, Gok, Hie. 2.22c 10 50 2.05¢ 1,365 2.06c 1,210 2.53c 11.10 0 Per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
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French quotations come in rarely. 
Semifinished steel is hardly competi- 
tive and apparently is coming only 
from Belgium. The quoted price of 
£5 7s 6d ($26.12) for billets, combined 
with slow delivery and cash terms 
makes foreign steel hardly competitive 
in this district. The case is rather dif- 
ferent in South Wales where tin and 
sheet bars can be bought at £5 5s 
($25.51) owing to the aveidance of 
railway rates; if the quality is at all 
reliable, there is a strong temptation 
to use this material for the production 
of tin plates now that prices are cut 
down to 19s 3d ($4.67) per box. For- 
eign sheet bars are also largely used 
by the big makers on the seaboard. 
Low prices are quoted for foreign 
finished steel, steel bars being offered 
at £5 5s 6d ($25.63) f.o.b, Antwerp 
and joists at £4 19s 6d ($24.28). 
The latter is equal to £6 5s ($30.37) 
delivered in the Midlands, and gives 
an advantage of 15s ($3.64) against 
the home product. Belgian plates 
3/16-inch and upwards are offered at 
£5 11s 6d ($27.09) f.o.b. The quantity 
coming into this country is not so 
conspicuous as it was, but exporting 
merchants are fully alive to the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the ship- 
ment of bars and angles direct from 
Antwerp to foreign destinations. Of 
this trade no records are available 
but the aggregate of such business 
must be large. 


Cleveland makers of pig iron firmly 
refuse to reduce the price of No. 3 
G. M. B., below £3 10s ($17.01) with 
an additional 6d ($0.72) for export. 
The additional charge for foreign sales 
appears to have been an expensive 
business, and exports have fallen off 
seriously, though the statistics are 
not published it is well known 
that the shipments for March com- 
pare unfavorably with those of Feb- 
ruary. But the furnaces are dis- 
posing of their output and stocks are 
not troublesome. Makers therefore 
are not unduly concerned about the 
lull in exports. The position is hardly 
so strong in hematite, the price of 
which has weakened to £3 16s 6d 
($18.59). The reduced exports are 
considered partly attributable to the 
depreciation in the franc. 

Business continues fairly brisk on 
the West Coast, furnaces not only 
disposing of their output but making 
inroads into their small stocks. The 
engineering settlement was a matter 
of great importance to that district 
which employs probably as much en- 
gineering labor in proportion to its 
industrial population as any district 
in the country. Good pig iron ship- 
ments are being made to South Wales 
and Scotland, and America is still 
showing interest in west coast iron, 
buying considerable quantities of low 
phosphorous material. 

Steel scrap is selling a little more 


freely, parcels having been disposed 
of in South Wales at £3 8s 9d 
($16.70), as compared with the recent 
figure of £3 7s 6d ($16.40). Mer- 
chants have found a little more readi- 
ness on the part of consumers to 
take supplies. No great amount 
of material is available, and imports 
are quite moderate. 

Galvanized sheets maintain a large 
output. though bookings are moderate. 
The slight falling off in demand is 
doubtless accountable for some weak- 
ening of prices, sheets being obtain- 
able at £5 17s 6d ($28.55), a fall of 
about 2s 6d ($0.60). Moderate orders 
are coming from foreign buyers, the 
Mediterranean and South America and 
the West Indies being most prominent 
lately. Black sheets are in good de- 
mand, and the Scotch mills are busy 
on lighter gages. 

The slow state of business in tin 
plate causes anxiety, buying being de- 
cidedly sluggish. More mills are fall- 
ing out of action and there is a gen- 
eral expectation that when figures are 
tabulated a revision of th2 output 
scheme reducing the quantities al- 
loted to mills will follow. The figures 
have just been published on Indian 
imports during the last nine months 
of 1925, showing 18,000 tons, compared 
with 26.000 for the same period in 
1924. The United Kingdom supplied 
12,000 tons and the United States the 
remaining 6000. 


Belgian Exchange Disturbs Steel 


Staff Service)—Exchange fluc- 

tuations are disturbing the Bel- 

gian iron and steel market. The 
last meeting of the Brussels metals 
bourse disclosed that the price situa- 
tion.is again upset. Export prices in 
sterling are lower and domestic prices 
in francs are higher. Furthermore 
Belgium’s most serious competitors at 
the present time, France and Ger- 
many, are adjusting their quotations 
to suit new conditions brought about 
by the break in Belgian and French 
exchange. 

Export demand for pig iron is 
brisk and domestic business has also 
improved since the conclusion of an 
entente between French, Luxemburg, 
and Belgian operators. Practically 
all the furnaces are heavily commit- 
ted and much new business is being 
refu'ed. The domestic price for or- 
dinary high phosphorus No. 3 found- 
ry with 2.50 to 3.00 per cent silicon 
is 860 francs ($13.40) per metric 
ton f. o. b. Antwerp. 

Fairly prompt delivery of semi- 
finished steel products is now being 
offered. Prices are being adjusted 
downward. Basic bessemer blooms 
are weak at £38 19s ($19.15); billets 
are somewhat firmer at £4 7s 
($21.05). Sheet bars now average 
£4 lls ($22.05). All the above 
prices are for export, per metric 
ton f. o. b. Antwerp. 

Competition between Belgium, Ger- 
many and France for finished steel 
products is extremely keen and prices 
have been forced down to exception- 
ally low levels. Merchant bars were 
being sold at the close of the mar- 
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ket as low as £5 2s 6d, ($24.85). 
Lorraine and Luxemburg mills were 
willing to meet this price, which 
was named by a Belgian manufac- 
turer, but German agents were hold- 
ing out for £5 3s 6d ($25.05). Struc- 
tural shapes range from £4 16s to 
£4 18s f. o. b. Antwerp. Rods are 
quoted at £5 14s to £5 15s ($27.50 
to ($27.80), base; %4-inch rods bring 
£5 17s (28.40) and 3/16-inch £5 
19s ($28.80). Steel rails are quoted 
nominally at £5 10s ($26.60) but 
the mills are so heavily engaged 
that buyers find it difficult to place 
their requirements. 


Luxemburg Iron Output 
Up in February 


Brussels, April 9. — (European 
Staff Service)—Production of pig iron 
in Luxemburg during February was 
185,098 metric tons, compared with 
203,673 tons in January. The Feb- 
ruary figure included 180,528 tons of 
basic bessemer pig iron, 3365 tons 
of foundry pig iron, 1205 tons of 
gray forge pig iron. The output of 
steel ingots and castings in February 
totaled 170,447 tons, as against 173,- 
875 tons in January. Steel output 
included 168,180 tons of basic besse- 
mer steel, 1600 tons of open-hearth 
steel, 667 tons of electric steel. The 
average daily output of both pig 
iron and steel in February was slight- 
ly higher than in January. The fol- 
lowing table gives January and Feb- 
ruary figures, compared with the 
monthly averages of preceding years, 
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in metric tons, on pig iron and ingots: 


Steel ingots 
Mon. ave Pig iron and castings 
1913 212,820 110,500 
a RR SOR eT 177,220 100,100 
PIE I thesnsibanicnisintitccondca 181,100 157,195 
BOND fasta itetmetintienihe 195,335 173,690 
1926 
SRR EERE SARE SE Ee ES 203,673 173,875 
PS Sidcidanthdiduaiiaas meee 170,447 





Germany ; Turning Out 
More Pig Iron 


Berlin, April 9.—(European Staff 
Service)—Production of pig iron in 
Germany during February was 631,- 
367 metric tons, compared with 689,- 
463 tons in January. The low out- 
put for February is due to the short- 
er month, since the average daily 
output in February was slightly in 
excess of January. Feb. 28, 80 blast 
furnace stacks were in operation, 
against 84 Jan. 31. Output of steel 
ingots and castings was higher dur- 
ing February than in January, the 
figures being 816,248 metric tons and 
790,971 tons respectively. Of the 
February total, 799.732 tons were 
steel ingots and 16,516 tons were 
steel castings. These figures indicate 
that the iron and steel production of 
Germany tends to increase. The fol- 
lowing table gives January and Feb- 
ruary figures and the average month- 
ly figures for the three last years, 
in metric tons: 

Steel ingots Finished 


Mon. ave. Pigiron and castings steel 
Pee 411,360 SULA. eee 
ERS 651,020 819.605 681,195 
ND kdsicncsin 848,060 1,016,120 853,850 
1926 

| Reese 689,463 790.971 669,788 
Feb. ............. 631,367 816,248 680,113 
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UCCESS in converting its war- 
S time capacity to peaceful pro- 
duction, washing machines be- 
ing one of the most important lines 
developed, is reflected in the report 
for the past year by Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Addition of $88,000 was made to sur- 
plus and a dividend of 8 per cent 
was paid. The company has just 
taken a contract from the Chilean 
government for guns in competition 
with English, French, Swedish, Ger- 
man and Italian companies. Officers 
have been elected as follows: Sam- 
uel M. Stone, president; Frank C. 
Nichols, vice president; Walter H. 
Penfield, vice president and treasurer; 
Arthur L. Ulrich, secretary; Harold 
D. Fairweather, assistant treasurer, 
and Dwight P. Phelps, sales man- 
ager. 
* *” « 
IDS have been asked by the Ca- 
nadian government merchant ma- 
rine for five or six motor ships of 
freight and passenger type for the 
Canadian-West Indies service, of 5800 
tons deadweight, 410 feet long and 
55 feet beam. 
* * i 
ENTAL BURR CO., Weyauwega, 
Wis., has resumed operations af- 
ter three years of practical idleness, 
principally due to German competi- 
tion. It has made a contract for its 
entire output for five years to an 
American distributor, requiring two 
shifts to meet demand. 
* * * 
ERRO ENAMEL SUPPLY CO., 
Cleveland, has completed installa- 
tion of a large enamel burning fur- 
nace at the plant of the Belleville 
Enameling & Stamping Co., Belleville, 
Ill. Oil burning equipment was in- 
stalled at the same time on all fur- 
naces and the smelter at this plant. 
* *” * 
XPRESS MARINE ENGINEER- 
ING & WELDING CO. has cen- 
tered operations at Sydney, Australia. 
M. F. L. Gridner is in charge of the 
office at Sydney and will be joined 
shortly by D. B. Levake, who has been 
chief engineer for several years for 
Swayne & Hoyt. 
* * . 
NLAND MFG. CO., Dayton, O., a 
division of the General Motors 
Corp., producing steering wheels and 
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rubber parts for automobiles, with 
capacity for 6000 wheels per day, has 
started a program of expansion which 


. will increase its output about 25 per 


cent. Changes in equipment to pro- 
mote economies also are being made. 


* * * 


USTIN CO., Cleveland, has been 

given a contract by First Na- 
tional Productions, Los Angeles, for 
a motion picture plant at Burbank, 
a suburb. It will include more than 
40 buildings, stages will be 135 x 250 
feet with 35 feet clearance to roof 


trusses. A pool for marine scenes 
is another feature. 
* * Oo 


ANADIAN Rail & Harbor Termi- 
nals Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has start- 
ed construction through Park-Lap Inc., 
New York, of an 8-story warehouse 
210 x 420 feet with cold storage de- 
partment the same height 120 x 220 


feet. More than 1000 feet of rail- 
road track will be laid inside the 
building. 


* * * 


(epans have been placed by the 

Pratt & Whitney Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., for part of the equip- 
ment for production of its new type 
of airplane engine. Much secrecy is 
being maintained as to the engine, 
but F. C. Rentschler, president of the 
company, states the motor is a radial, 
aircooled engine of nine cylinders with 
less weight per horsepower than the 
Liberty motor. 


* * * 


HARON STEEL HOOP CoO., Sha- 

ron, Pa., has placed a_ contract 
with the Chapman-Stein Furnace Co., 
Mt. Vernon, O., to furnish and install 
its type of recuperators and com- 
pletely rebuild one of its old type con- 
tinuous furnaces. The rebuilt fur- 
nace will be 32 feet wide inside and 
29 feet long with a capacity for heat- 
ing cold steel to rolling temperature 
of 30 tons per hour. Producer gas 
will be used for fuel. 


* * * 


ENITH FOUNDRY CO., West 
Allis, Wis., has been formed by 
W. R. Tanner, Edward T. Freeman 
and Clarence H. Mueller, and has 
bought from C. W. Schouten the West 
Allis Iron Works. It has a foundry 
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100 x 120 feet with daily capacity 
of 25 tons of gray iron and semi- 
steel castings, from one to six pounds. 
Edward T. Freeman, who has been 
vice president of the Wisconsin Gray 
Iron Foundry Co., Milwaukee, for sev- 
eral years, will be in charge of the 
foundry. 


* + * 
LEVELAND PURCHASING 
AGENTS ASSOCIATION has 


elected officers for the year, naming 
James E. O’Brien, Fanner Mfg. Co., 
president; Clarence W. Head, United 
States Aluminum Co., vice president; 
D. N. Snetsinger, Pittsburgh & Ohio 
Mining Co., secretary and treasurer. 
The board of directors includes the 
following: Elmer E. Aring, Foote- 
Burt Co.; P. H. Bell, White Motor 
Co.; A. M. Boyer, Fox Furnace Co., 
Elyria, O.; Charles J. Ellmers, Lake 
Erie Bolt & Nut Co., W. W. MecMil- 
len, National Malleable & Steel Cast~ 
ings Co., H. N. Williams, Scott & Fet- 
zer Co. Frank R. Anderson, National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., has 
been elected director in the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 
The other national director is C. D, 
Rawson, Colson Co., Elyria. 
* * * 


UPP, MOORE & CO. INC., Phila- 

delphia, has assumed representa- 
tion of the Columbia Steel & Shafting 
Co., Pittsburgh, instead of the Lan- 
caster Steel Products Corp., Lancaster, 
Pa., which is discontinuing operations. 
An office has been opened at 280 
Madison avenue, New York, in charge 
of C. M. Blaney, formerly Boston 
manager for the Lancaster Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., to serve New York terri- 
tory, just added. The company was 
organized in 1920 by Thomas J. 
Moore, who had been resident man- 
ager for the Halcomb Steel Co. It 
handles cold finished steel, tool and 
alloy steel, cold-drawn mechanical 
seamless steel tubing, the latter pro- 
duced by the Delaware Seamless Steel 
Tube Co., Auburn, Pa. 


Since 1920 the Portland Cement 
association has reduced the number 
of accidents in portland cement mills 
45.2 per cent, the number of days lost 
due to accidents 40 per cent, and the 
number of fatalities 33.3 per cent, 
the National Safety council reports. 
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Business Outlook Seems Bright 


National Metal Trades Association at Annual Meeting in New York Reports Question- 
naire on Country’s Industrial Activity—Organization Passes Through Its 
First Year Without Single Strike—Elects New Officers 


tion of helpful relationship between employer 
ard employe was recorded at the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the National Metal 
Trades association at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
April 15-16. Reports revealed good strides in a 
scope of association activities that included virtually 
every important phase of the industrial relation- 
ship problem. Foremost among these were acci- 
dent prevention, compensation insurance and indus- 
trial education. Attention was also directed to such 
subjects as taxation, problems of international 
finance, crime prevention and agriculture. 
Business conditions over the last year were de- 
scribed as among the best in the history of the in- 


A tion of milestone of progress in the promo- 


is equally promising was indicated by replies to a 
questionnaire sent out by the association. From 
430 replies, 34 reported prospects as excellent, 211 
good, 190 fair and but 5 poor. 

For the first time, it was declared, the organiza- 
tion has passed through a year without a single 
strike. This was regarded as particularly notable 
contrasted with the conciliation board of the United 
States labor department which had 550 strikes and 
controversies brought before it for settlement, a 
number probably representing but a small .fraction 
of the controversies arising during the period. New 
officers elected to serve the association during the com- 
ing year are shown in the accompanying box. Justus 
H. Schwacke, William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, 





dustry, and that the outlook over the next six months 


was elected to honorary membership. 


A feature of 


American Workman Receives Highest Pay 


ISCUSSING the open_ shop, 
D President De Wolf, in the open- 
ing address, described what he 
believed to be the status of the 
American workman. The American 
workman, he declared, does not have 
to depend upon a statement of his 
politicat rights to support his posi- 
tion as an open shop workman. His 
economic and social position, as com- 
pared with that of the workman of 
any other nation, justifies his faith 
in the doctrine of his forefathers, 
which is in effect the freedom of the 
individual to make of himself what 
he can and will, to exercise at all 
times the right of personal initiative. 
The American workman is the re- 
cipient of the highest real wages in 
the world, and when he thinks of 
himself in relation to his employer, 
Mr. De Wolf said, he finds he is in a 
measure in a partnership. More than 
15,000,000 people are stockholders in 
the nation’s industries and _ utilities, 
by far the greater part of whom are 
wage earners. In many cases, the 
speaker continued, he finds that he 
and his family are protected against 
the day of misfortune, both by com- 
pensation and life insurance. 
“Moreover,” stated Mr. De Wolf, 
“he will find in reviewing the entire 
situation that with his employer he 
has worked out co-operatively a pro- 
duction program that has _ resulted 
in increased earnings, reduced costs 
of the product and, in many instances, 
a reduction in working hours. 
Discussing labor shortage, the 
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speaker stated that the greatest 
scarcity appeared to be with skilled 
workmen. Referring to a questionnaire 
issued by the association, he said that 
156 companies reported no scarcity, 
142 reported a shortage of skilled 
workmen, 29 indicated a scarcity of 
semi-skilled and common labor and 
113 made no reply. 

Replies to the question: “Do you 
train apprentices, operators, fore- 
man?” indicated that a serious effort 
was being made by many member 
companies in overcoming this short- 
age, the president declared. Of 349 
replies, 240 train apprentices; 251 re- 
plied that they train operators and 
183 that they offered training to their 
foremen; while 91 admitted they did 
no training. 


Compensation Is Investigated 


A feature of the extensive accident 
prevention work of the association is 
the investigation that has been made 
into the matter of compensation in- 
surance premiums. “It is often as- 
sumed,” according to one committee 
report, “that safe plant conditions as- 


sure low compensation insurance 
rates. This is true only to a limited 
extent, because industrial safety 


usually is secured without complying 
with insurance standards. The manu- 
facturer who has spent hundreds, even 
thousands, of dollars on mechanical 
safeguarding and who is operating a 
relatively safe plant, finds himself 
penalized because many of the de- 
tails do not conform with the under- 


writers’ standards.” In addition the 
report went on to point out that 
insurance invoices lack detailed infor- 
mation as to the basis of charges. It 
has been the function of a committee 
to investigate these charges and as 
result bring to the insured member a 
knowledge of these details. Forms of 
compensation insurance were widely 
discussed. 

Speaking of management’s contri- 
bution to industry, John W. O’Leary 
summarized the duties of manage- 
ment as to see that capital receives 
an adequate return on money invested, 
that the productive effort of labor 
is compensated by adequate wages and 
that the price of the product is kept 
as low as possible for the benefit of 
the public. Tracing the development 
of management, he declared that man- 
agement is a condition rather than a 
state and is flexible rather than 
fixed. A generation ago the two chief 
factors of industry were capital and 
labor. Management in that period 
usually rested with ownership. Today, 
Mr. O’Leary asserted, management is 
frequently a separate unit and is now 
the third factor in industry. 

He enumerated as confronting man- 
agement six problems, those of pro- 
duction, labor, continuity of employ- 
ment, finance, distribution and unify- 
ing thought and effort. The speaker 
outlined these briefly, pointing to 
management’s contribution in each in- 
stance. He asserted that the tre- 
mendous development of primary 
horsepower per workman; the dis- 
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carding of good machinery for bet- 
ter; the opportunity of the individual 
workman to earn in proportion to his 
production; the expenditure of vast 
sums for technical education, scien- 
tific research and experimentation and 
many others too numerous to mention 


Keener World 


SSERTING that new, closer and 
A keener world competition is at 
hand, W. Irving Bullard, vice 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, appealed to Ameri- 
can manufacturers to take closer in- 
terest in problems of international 
finance. He pointed to the present 
unfavorable balance in trade, the still 
lingering foreign currency deprecia- 
tion and the distinct disparity in labor 
costs; also a gradual recession in our 
commodity price level, with somewhat 
disquieting reactions in certain busi- 
ness lines, but which now appear in 
the process of correction. 

The speaker believed that in time 
certain relief will be forthcoming 
from abroad. A fully revived Europe, 
he asserted, may be a less needy and 
urgent rival; that its own price levels 
and living standards may gradually 
rise to higher and less vexatious 
levels. .He emphasized particularly 
the possibility of the entry into world 
markets of new and vast areas and 
populations that now figure little in- 
ternationally. Russia was an example. 

Asserting that the agricultural 
problem is one of fundamental sig- 
nificance to the nation’s industrial and 
business life, Virgil Jordon, chief 
economist, national industrial confer- 
ence board, outlined briefly conditions 
prevailing in agriculture. He declared 
that farmers are, in practical terms, 
an unorganized mob so far as the 
control of their industry or their busi- 
ness is concerned. The farming in- 
dustry has grown up in the midst of 
a new and complex environment of 
trade, finance, transportation, govern- 
ment and manufacturing industry, but 
as yet has been unable to develop ef- 
fective instrumentalities of organiza- 
tion either in its productive or busi- 
ness relationships. 


Farm Problem Needs Solution 


He believed that since the agricul- 
tural question is one primarily of 
business organization and _ integra- 
tion, the business minds of the coun- 
try could well address themselves to 
the task of assisting, understanding 
and co-operating in the solution of 
the agricultural problem. 

Dr. William J. Spillman, department 








are management’s contribution to pro- 
duction. 

He believed that a new philosophy— 
that of maintaining wages where at 
all consistant—has contributed much 
to the prosperity of the country, in- 
asmuch as it has sustained purchas- 





ing power. He believed that this 
wage philosophy, is here to stay and 
is a distinct contribution of manage- 
ment. The speaker asserted, however, 
that the maintenance of wages through 
force was valuless—it had to be 
founded on sound economic principles. 


Competition Now Impending 


of agriculture, Washington, declared 
that the major economic problem of 
agriculture lies in the adjustment of 
production to market demand. By the 
issuance of bulletins, outlining prob- 
able market demands for the ensu- 
ing year, the department has been 
able to bring about a readjustment in 
the production of various minor crops. 
However, with regard to the major 
crops, the situation is more difficult, 
the speaker declared. There are now 
44,000,000 acres overplanted with 
corn, oats, hay and cotton, and in 
these cases there are no substitute 
crops that can be made. 

Dealing with the tax problem, Og- 
den L. Mills. member of congress from 
New York, compared the economies of 
the federal administration with those 
of state and local governments. Since 
the war, he said, the Federal govern- 
ment has reduced taxes at the rate of 
$1,000,000,000 a year, whereas state 
and local governments has increased 
taxes at a rate of $1,250,000,000. He 
decried the extensive issuance of bonds 
by state and local organizations, as- 
serting that every effort should be 





New Officers 


NATIONAL METAL TRADES’ ASSO- 
CIATION 
President 
Pau T. Norton 
Case Crane & Engineering Co., 
Columbus, O. 
First Vice President 
Harotp C. SMITH 
Illinois Tool Works, Chicago 
Second Vice President 
J. C. BENEDICT 
Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Treasurer 
JOHN W. O'LEARY 
Arthur J. O’Leary & Son, 
Councillors 
PAuL C. DEWoLF 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
|. ie 8 


Chicago 


J. A. Horne 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Conn. 
RoBERT BIDDLE 
Biddle-Gaumer Co., Philadelphia 
C. C. GIBSON 
Mullins Body Corp., Salem, O. 
M. E. Forses 
Pierce-Arrow Automobile Co., Buffalo 
P. H. W. SmitTH 
Standard Underground Cable Co., Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 
WILLIAM GOODMAN 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
New York 


Stamford 
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made to adhere to the “pay-as-you- 
go” plan. 


Making High Grade Steel 


(Concluded from Page 1062) 


showed copper and nickel respectively 
0.12 and 0.19. A shape cut to pat- 
tern showed 0.127 copper. 

Not much better results were ob- 
tained from the balance of the heats 
in the test run of heats made to 
attempt to localize the difficulty, What 
with the accidental alloys they con- 
‘tained and the too rapid melting of 
the steel from which the center plates 
were made, a bettering could not 
be expected. The tendency to too 
rapid melting gives insufficient time 
for, the dispersion of all nonmetallic 
and nonferrous low melting alloys. 

The general practice in making ag- 
ricultural steel shapes from solid steel 


_is pretty much the same as in mak- 


ing soft center steel from the ingot, 
except for the split steel and hard- 
ening features. 

Among the various grades are roll- 
ing coulter, harrow disk, plow disk, 
crucible and hard and medium open- 
hearth plow steel, scraper plate, frog 
or underbeam, soft frog or under- 
beam steel and stiff plow steel. The 
tonnage of all these materials is 
large. There are some _ variations 
even on the varieties given, but those 
are, in the main, exceptional cases. 

Reversible sulky plows, swivel and 
subsoil plows, smoothing, head-rail, 
lever, spring toothed or steady tooth 
harrows, culti-packers and lawn roll- 
¢rs, spreaders and the like have no 
place in this discussion. Nor have 
diggers, cultivators, weeders and the 
like. Most of these tools are properly 
the product of the harvester and 
cultivator manufacturers. Cultivat- 
ing the soil, and all the thousand 
and one tools and machines necessary 
for it would fill a good sized vol- 
ume if the subject were fully cov- 
ered and justice done. 

In concluding this article the au- 
thor gives a few examples of the 
finished plow, its size, shape and the 
shaping of its plowing parts. He 
does not show all the varieties; the 
few examples will suffice. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Taylor Allderdice, Newly Elected President of National Tube Co. 














— 





ROGRESSION by succession in a peculiar way 
has marked the rise of Taylor Allderdice to the 
presidency of the worid’s largest manufacturer 
of tubular products, National Tube Co., the 
pipe subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., his election becoming effective April 19. In all 
his associations with William B. Schiller, whose retire- 
ment was announced in the April 15 IRON TRADE RE- 
View, extending over a -period of 34 years, Mr. Allder- 

dice has succeeded to every position the latter has held 
since 1899. Now he has reached the highest office of 
the National Tube Co. just vacated by Mr. Schiller, who 

will devote his time to personal interests. 
In a recent interview, Mr. Schiller gives this striking 
sidelight on the character of the new president: 





“Mr. Allderdice has a most lovable* disposition; no mat- 
ter how upsetting the circumstances nor how much he 
might be disturbed within himself, he always has been able 
to maintain his unperturbed outward calm. I never saw 
him angry but once in my 34 years of pleasant friend- 
ship and association with him. That one occasion was in 
the old days when we were endeavoring to learn how to 
make steel at the time Mr. Allderdice was superintendent 
of the steelworks. We had an expert metallurgist, a 
Frenchman who had been employed for the purpose of 
improving the practice. The excitable Frenchman roughly 
and angrily pushed one of the blowers out of the way 
because he would not obey orders. Mr. Allderdice im- 
mediately reported to his superior officer, Mr. Schiller, 
that he would not stand for this metallurgist mistreat- 
ing his men. That was the only time I ever saw him 
worked up to anger. He always has been fair with sub- 
ordinates, fair but firm and, therefore, always has re- 
tained the loyalty and respect of those who worked for 
him. He has the happy faculty of remembering those he 
meets, which has endeared him to his fellow workers, not 


UCCESSIVE advancements have 

marked his 45-year career in the 
iron and steel industry 24 years of 
which he has served as vice president 
of the company he now heads. 


LTHOUGH denied more than a 
brief college training he has main- 
tained an active interest in education. 
A new Pittsburgh high school has been 
named after him. 


HARACTERIZED by his prede- 

cessor as having an unperturbed 
calm and absolute fairness in his deal- 
ings he has endeared himself to his as- 
sociates. 


alone in the National Tube Co., and in various Steel cor- 
poration subsidiaries, and to many others in the iron and 
steel industry.” 


Mr. Allderdice was born 63 years ago, March 1, 1863, 
in Philadelphia, where he received his public school edu- 
cation. His identification with the steel industry began 
in 1881 when he was employed in a minor capacity by 
the Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Co., Ltd., at Homestead, 
Pa., later acquired by Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Ltd. He 
stayed there about two years and in January, 1883, the 
time of the financial disturbance, he eaxtered Lehigh col- 
lege, Bethlehem, Pa., remaining until the end of the term. 
This university in 1916 granted Mr. Allderdice the degree 
of bachelor of science. 


He resumed his work at Homestead after his college 
experience and for 10 years was employed in various 
departments until finally he became a roller in the 33- 
inch mill. For about three months in 1892 he was su- 
‘perintendent of mills for the Pottsville Iron & Steel Co., 
Pottsville, Pa. Mr. Allderdice dismisses this period of 
his industrial life with the terse statement “I did not like 
it there so came back to Pittsburgh.” This year, 1892, 
marked his affiliation with the National Tube organiza- 
tion. He was employed by the National Tube Works Co. 
at McKeesport, Pa., to build and operate its new bessemer 
steelworks, the company having acquired the Mononga- 
hela Furnace Co. which had been organized in 1889 with 
Mr. Schiller as general manager. When the National 
Tube Works Co. assumed charge, Mr. Schiller was made 
manager of the blast furnace and steelworks. Mr. Allder- 
dice was appointed superintendent of the steelworks and 
rolling mills, retaining that title until 1899 when the 
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National Tube Co. was organized and he became man- 
ager of blast furnaces and steelworks, succeeding Mr. 
Schiller, who had been promoted to be manager of the 


National department. 


mittee on buildings and supplies. 


In March 1901 Mr. Schiller was 
made first vice president ef the National Tube Co. When 
in August, 1902, he was chosen its president, Mr. Allder- 
dice succeeded him as vice president in charge of oper- 
ations, which office he has held for the past 24 years. 
Mr. Allderdice’s activities other than industrial have 
been chiefly educational in character. 
years on the school board for the fourteenth ward in 
Pittsburgh, and when the new school code went into 
effect in 1911 he was one of the original appointees to 
the Pittsburgh board of education, serving for 11 years 
as vice president and also as chairman of the com- 
Honorary recognition 


He served four 


of this service recently was given Mr. Allderdice by nam- 
ing after him the splendid new high school building now 
in course of erection in the Squirrel Hill district of Pitts- 
burgh. He has served as trustee of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

At present Mr. Allderdice is a trustee of the Carnegie 
hero fund commission, a trustee of the Carnegie insti- 
tute, a trustee member of the board of commissioners 
of the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind. 
He also is vice president and director of the Pittsburgh 
Hotels Co., Pittsburgh; director of the Keystone Sand 
& Supply Co., and director of the Union National bank. 
He is a member of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, the American Iron and Steel 
institute, the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
and other organizations, and various clubs. 








Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








the Case Crane & Engineering 

Co., Columbus, 0O., has _ been 
elected president of the National 
Metal Trades association, at the con- 
vention in New York, April 15-16. For 
a number of years, Mr. Norton has 
been active on the administrative 
council of the National Metal Trades 
association, the last four of which he 
served as vice president. He succeeds 
Paul C. DeWolf of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., 
president for the past two years. 

ee 

J. E. Garland has been appointed 
in charge of sales and purchasing 
for Fuller Bros & Co., New York. 

ak * * 

B. W. Lattin, formerly with the D. 
J. Ryan Foundry Co. and the Ferro 
Enameling Co., Cleveland, now is with 
Moore Bros. Co., Joliet, Ill. 


x * x 


Pe." T. NORTON, president of 


George T. Ramsey has been ap- 
pointed railroad department  repre- 
sentative in the East for the United 
Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O. His 
offices will be in the Pershing Square 
building, New York. 

* * * 

Dan F. Eschenbrenner has _ been 
made manager of sales for the Mis- 
souri Rolling Mills Corp., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of bar steel, light angles 
and concrete reinforcing steel. 

*” + * 

Avery C. Adams, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant general manager of 
sales was announced in last week’s 
issue, previously had been district 
sales manager for the Trumbull Steel 


Co. at Warren, O. He has been with 
the Trumbull company for seven 
years. 

* * * 

R. J. Sharpe, district representative 
for the General American Tank Car 
Corp. at Tulsa, Okla., has been trans- 
ferred to the main offices at Chicago 


and has been made general sales 
manager. J. V. O’Neill succeeds Mr. 
Sharpe at Tulsa. 


* * ” 


D. B. Stokes has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. He 
has been with the company for many 
years. All other officers were re- 
elected. 

* * * 

M. E. Randall, who resigned April 
15 as superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co, works at Glassport, Pa., a 
position held by him for 17 years, was 
given a gold watch by the employes of 
the plant April 16. E. F. Mailey, chief 
clerk, made the presentation address. 

oe: eS 

M. P. Regan, who recently joined 
the Struthers Furnace Co., Struthers, 
O., as superintendent, formerly was 
superintendent for the Republic Steel 
& Iron Co., Youngstown. 

Jules Richards, whom Mr. Regan 
succeeds in his new position was 
transferred to the offices of the re- 
ceiver. 

ok * * 

N. L. VanTol has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Fair- 
field Car Co., Fairfield, Ala., subsid- 
iary of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
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Railroad Co. vice R. R. Baxter, made 
assistant to H. C. Ruding vice presi- 
dent. W. E. Brooks was promoted to 
assistant general superintendent of 
the car works. 

*” * o 

W. P. F. Ayer, whose intended 
resignation this summer as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Walworth 
Co., Boston, recently was announced, 
will continue as a director of the 
company. 

Prentiss L. Coonley will assume 
charge of sales upon the retirement 
of Mr. Ayer. Mr. Coonley was elected 
a vice president in December and has 
his headquarters in New York. 

* * * 

William Kerber, manager, Cincinnati 
sales office of the M. A. Hanna Co., 
Cleveland, for the past five years, has 
been transferred to the Buffalo office, 
where he will assist George Maltby in 
handling the Eastern trade. 

Fred Teal, formerly with Rogers, 
Brown & Crocker Bros. Inc., has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Kerber. Mr. Teal will co- 
operate temporarily at Cincinnati with 
Julian Bolton, from the Cleveland of- 
fice. 

* * * 

Calvin W. Rice, secretary of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, sailed April 10 for a tour 
of European museums in the interest 
of the Peaceful Arts of New York. 
The museum - was made possible 
through the will of the late Henry 
W. Towne, lock manufactifrer, and 
eventually will place $2,500,000 at 
the disposal of the museum. Mr. 
Rice has been secretary of the Me- 
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chanical Engineers’ society for 20 


years. 
+ ” * 

Percival Roberts Jr., a director of 
the United States Steel Corp., has 
been elected a director of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. 


a” a» * 


W. A. Harriman, head of W. A. 
Harriman & Co. and the Georgian 
Manganese Co., New York, is now in 
Europe. 

* * a” 

Paul Mackall, assistant general 
sales agent for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., who sailed for Europe March 26 
on the OLYMPIC is expected to return 
shortly. 

* * * 

F. A. Hoffman, assistant purchas- 
ing agent, Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, 
Va., has sailed for a trip to Europe 
on the REPUBLIC. 


* * * 


L. F. Murphy, formerly assistant 
sales manager, has been made general 
sales manager, Velie Motors Corp., 
Moline, Ill., succeeding C. W. Had- 
den, retired. 

+ 7 a 

H. S. Rogers, of Huntington, W. Va., 
now is attached to the coal depart- 
ment of Hickman, Williams & Co., 
operating out of Chicago, Cleveland 
and Detroit. 

cad oa * 

K. T. Keller, general manager and 
vice president of General Motors of 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., has re- 
signed effective April 1 to join the 
Chrysler Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

Gordon Lefebvre has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ont., to succeed Mr. Keller. 

a a * 

Clyde N. Thomas, formerly with 
the Beach Foundry Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont., and previously with Ferro 
Enameling Co., Cleveland, now is with 
the Stanley Insulating Co., Inc., Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


* * * 
Nelson Brandt has rejoined the 
sales management organization of 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of conveying equipment, in charge of 
a new branch office to be opened in 
Florida. 

* a + 

Frank H. Dewey has been appointed 

general manager of Wood Hydraulic 
Hoist & Body Co., Detroit. He for- 
merly was connected with the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co. and Hydraulic 
Hoist Co., at Milwaukee. 

+ * x 


E. A. Whitworth has been re-elected 
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chairman of the open-hearth commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers at the 
recent sessions at Chicago. 

D. T. Tranter was re-elected chair- 
man of the open-hearth superintend- 
ents’ committee. 

* * * 


J. C. Crossby, district superintend- 
ent for the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleve- 
land, builders and engineers, has been 
sent to Birmingham, Ala., to take 
charge of the design and construction 
of a model cotton gin for the Con- 
tinental Gin Co. of that city. 


* * * 


G. W. Mason, formerly general 
works manager, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Copeland Products Co., 
Detroit, electric refrigeration systems. 
W. D. McElhinny has been made vice 
president in charge of sales. 


* > * 


John L. Bender, for a number of 
years representative of the Pollak 
Steel Co. at Detroit, will also rep- 
resent the Standard Forgings Corp. 
of Delaware which recently acquired 
the South Chicago works of the Pol- 
lak company. 


a a 


W. F. Prince recently was appointed 
equipment engineer for the J. W. Pax- 
son Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
foundry equipment. Mr. Prince has 
many years’ experience in nonferrous 
metal foundry practice. He _ will 
specialize on consulting with foundry 
owners on their problems. 


2 * * 


Thomas J. Little, Jr., former chief 
engineer of the Lincoln division of the 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has become 
associated with Copeland Products, 
Co. Detroit, manufacturer of re- 
frigerating systems, as vice president 
in charge of engineering and develop- 


ment. 
Kk . 


George Sharon, in charge of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. office at Cleve- 
land, and connected with that com- 
pany for 18 years, has resigned ef- 
fective June 1 to join the sales de- 
partment of the Columbia Steel Co., 
Elyria, O. Thomas Galbraith will 
succeed him at Cleveland for the 
Sharon company. 


+ * ok 
A. F. Stengel, Buffalo, former- 
ly associated with Rogers, Brown 


& Co., and later with Waldo, Egbert 
& McClain, will head the sales or- 
ganization of the Mystic Iron Works, 
Boston. Mr. Stengel will take up his 
new duties May 1, and it is expected 
the new blast furnace of the Mystic 


Iron Works will be blown in during 


June. 
* * * 


Leo A. Dumser has joined the 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
builder of milling machines, as sales 
engineer. He was graduated from 
the University of Illinois and from 
1919 to 1922 was Wisconsin repre- 
sentative for the Barber-Colman Co., 
and from then until 1926 sales engi- 
neer for the Western Iron Stores Co., 


Milwaukee. 
eS ok Bd 


H. H. Champ has been appointed vice 
president and treasurer in charge of 
finances and accounting for the Steel 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Other changes to centralize adminis- 
trative duties include appointment of 
H. M. Jaquays and R. G. Wells as vice 
presidents in charge of manufacturing 
operations, H. T. Diplock as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and George 
Spence as general sales manager. 
H. S. Alexander has been appointed 


secretary. 
* a a 


J. F. Davis has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburgh distribut- 
ing branch and Charles D. McClary 
of Pittsburgh has been made sales 
manager of the Philadelphia distribut- 
ing branch of the Graybar Electric 
Co., successor to the supply depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Co. 

Mr. Davis is a’ graduate of Purdue 
university and became associated with 
the Chicago office of the Western 
Electric Co. as a salesman in 1911. 
In 1923 he was made sales manager 
of the New York branch. 

Mr. McClary, a graduate of La- 
fayette college, has been associated 
with the Western Electric Co. for 
16 years, entering the company’s serv- 
ice in 1907 at Pittsburgh. In 1924 
he was made manager of the Pitts- 
burgh branch. 


* * 


O. T. Lawson has been appointed 
plant manager for F. B. Stearns Co., 
Cleveland, auto builder. Formerly he 
had charge of all stock, material and 
purchasing for the Bendix Brake Co., 
South Bend, Ind. In 1910 he was 
purchasing agent for the former 
Hennie Buggy Co., a branch of the 
Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill., and 
when automobile production was be- 
gun in 1915, retained that office. He 
was purchasing agent in 1924 for the 
Trippensee Closed Body Corp., De- 
troit, later becoming factory manager. 

J. T. Trumble has become chief en- 
gineer of the Stearns company. Form- 
erly Mr. Trumble was assistant chief 
engineer, Olds Motor Co., and on en- 
gineering staffs of other builders. In 
1918-20 he served as chief engineer 
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LD Dead RUAN teen ee hoe heen 


of the tractor division, General Mo- 
tors Corp. 
* a oa 

L. W. Schnitzer has resigned as 
manager of the pneumatic tool de- 
partment of the Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
at Chicago, and is now in the silver 
black fox business at Glen View, IIl. 

* * ok 

Leo F. Caproni, of the Palmer Steel 
Co. Inc., Springfield, Mass., steel fab- 
ricator, has established his head- 
quarters at the company’s offices at 
70 College street, New Haven, Conn. 

* * * 

Edwin M. Herr, president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, and a_ graduate 
of Sheffield scientific school of Yale 
university in 1884, is a candidate for 


re-election to the Yale Corp. in June.- 


Lewis S. Welch, who was nominated, 
has withdrawn, making Mr. Herr’s re- 
election certain. 

* * * 

S. J. Moore has been appointed sales 
manager of the Oklahoma Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Tulsa, Okla. He was asso- 
ciated many years at the Sivyer Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee, with Bert 
Fleeger, who recently left the Sivyer 
company to become vice president 


of the Oklahoma organization, as 
announced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
April 1. 


* * * 


James B. Chalmers, formerly with 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
at its Gary, Ind., works, is to become 
superintendent of the new tin mills of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., which will begin 
operations in August. Merl A. Clark 
also formerly with American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. will be assistant super- 
intendent. 

* * * 

David Jones has been appointed 
chief clerk and paymaster of .the 
river transportation department of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh to suc- 
ceed H. B, Kennedy who has been 
made manager of the river transporta- 
tion department. Capt. A. O. Ackard, 
general superintendent of the river 
transportation department, who has 
been confined to his home for about 
a week, has returned to his desk. 

a * * 

John W. Guay, whose appointment 
as works manger of the Fort Pitt 
Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
was announced in last week’s issue, 
formerly was sales engineer. His 
appointment marks the culmination of 
18 years of diversified experience with 
the Fort Pitt company, in the sales 
and operating departments. For sev- 
eral years he was in the mechanical 
department of the Pennsylvania rail- 








road, prior to joining the Fort Pitt 
company in 1908. 

H. F. Stratton, new superintendent, 
has been general foreman of the pat- 
tern, mold and core department of 
this company. He is a graduate of 
the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment of Purdue university, and before 
joining the Fort Pitt company in 1920 
was for several years connected with 
the Isaac G. Johnson Co. 


Barrel Output Jumps 


Washington, April 20.—Production 
of steel barrels in March totaled 622,- 
949 pieces, the heaviest since the de- 
partment of commerce started issu- 
ing such data. Shipments for March 
set a record at 622,312 pieces. Un- 
filled orders for delivery within 30 
days fell from 543,381 to 369,576 but 
for shipment beyond that time in- 
creased from 1,153,947 to 1,275,490 
in the February-March period. Re- 
ports of the Steel Barrel Manufactur- 





ers institute show operations in 
March at 55 per cent of capacity, 61 
per cent of I. C. C. barrel and 30 per 
cent of light barrel capacity being 
employed. Exports totaled 2450 pieces 
and total shipments 452,087 barrels. 
Following are further comparisons 
of department of commerce data: 


Unfilled orders 

for delivery 
Pro- Ship- within beyond 
duction ments 3Cdays 380 days 

1925 

March .......... 505,429 610,928 899,940 864,920 
y, erewmecen 594,971 605,424 411,058 726,499 
MAY cccovcossereee 570,962 669,670 813,123 637,230 


TUNE wrccovveree 514,913 508,880 269,964 582,630 
JULY crceseceeeee 497,152 606,894 $14,727 974,656 
August ....... 498,449 495,736 263,588 851,079 
September .. 510,869 503,221 237,580 774,996 
October 6 553,545 655,981 356,626 534,278 


November .. 498,929 498,070 251,567 996,978 

December .... 467,485 474,742 868,286 1,377,060 
1926 

January ...... 468,722 469,482 431,772 1,334,074 

February .... 522,486 518,104 543,381 1,153,947 

March oss 622,949 622,312 369,576 1,275,490 


Increases in labor rates in vary- 
ing amounts in the building trades 
were granted in 43 localities of the 
United States, effective April 1. 





Obituaries 











ACOB DIETZ, 77 years old, pioneer 

machine tool manufacturer and a 

Civil war veteran, died at his home 
in Cincinnati, April 15, after an ill- 
ness of several months. Mr. Dietz, 
who was born in Ripley county, Ind., 
retired from business about 17 years 
ago and at that time sold the Dietz 
Machine Tool Co., of which he was 
president and principal owner to the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Co. His 
first experience in the business in 
which he engaged was with wood- 
working machinery. Later he was 
associated with Dietz, Shoemaker & 
Boye Machine Tool Co. from which he 
retired to organize his own company. 

* OK a 


Robert Wylie Lyle, formerly a man- 
ufacturer of fire brick of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., died April 14 at his home 
in New York. Mr. Lyle was born in 
Scotland in 1859. 


x* * * 


Robert J Ryan, branch manager at 
Atlanta, Ga., for E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, saw manufacturers, died 
recently at Thomasville, Ga. He was 
born in Churubusco, Ind., in 1887. 

K * * 


Andrew C. Loudon, vice president of 
the Superheater Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
affiliated with the Superheater Co. of 
New York and Chicago, died April 11 
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at his home in Burlington, Vt., aged 
42. 


ee eee 


Keith Donaldson, New York dis- 
trict sales manager for the Lebanon 
Iron Co., Lebanon, Pa., and New 
York representative of Burrows Sloan 
& Co., died recently at his home in 
New York, of a sudden heart attack. 
Mr. Donaldson graduated from Prince- 
ton university in 1901. 


* OK * 


Hj. {mar Lundbohm, known as the 
“King of Lapland,” and as an arctic 
explorer, died recently in Sweden. He 
was prominent also for his develop- 
ment of iron ore fields from which 
shipments now are made to many 
countries. United States importers 
received 141,345 tons of Swedish iron 
ore in 1925. 


* * 


Price McKinney, whose death by 
self-inflicted gunshot wound on April 
13 was announced in Iron TrapEe ReE- 
view last week, had been in ill health 
for about a year, experiencing an 
attack of influenza a short time pre- 
vious to his death. On the day of 
his death he seemed in good health, 
having spent several hours in in- 
specting his estate at Wickliffe, O., 
near Cleveland. The funeral services 
were conducted. at Cleveland April 16. 
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MOBILE, ALA,—Louisiana Oxygen Co., 402 
Water street, is having plans made for an 
addition to its plant for production of acety- 
lene and other products. 


LOS ANGELES—Modern Brass Foundry 
Inc., 2218 Compton avenue has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
bronze, brass and aluminum castings. Allen 
Cohn iz secretary. Plant will be built later. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bridgeport Chain 
Co. has let contract to T. J. Pardy Con- 
struction Co., 1481 Seaview avenue, for a 
l-story addition 40x82 feet. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bell Tone Mfg. Co. 


has bought 3-story plant of the Stanley 
Works, of New Britain, at Bridgeport, and 
will equip it for manufacture of machine 
tools. 


THOMASTON, CONN.—Seth Thomas Clock 
Co. will include in an extension program the 
addition of an additional metalworking shop 
building for press work, a new assembling 
building and addition to power house. 

ORLANDO, FLA.—Gallon Iron Works & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by D. C. Boyd and D. B. Findley. 

TAMPA, FLA.—Florida Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp., 110% Franklin street, David 
Giles vice president, is planning a rolling 
mill at Industrial City, a suburb, including 
10-inch merchant bar mill to roll billets and 
later scrap bar. William M. Lewis, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., is in charge of installation. 
CHICAGO—General Metal Spinning Co., 2834 
North California avenue, will build a 1l-story 
factory 40x 100 feet at 2643 Belmont avenue. 

CHICAGO—Chicage Rivet & Specialty Co., 
4842 West Kinzie street, has bought 44,000 
equare feet in Cicero, Ill., and will build a 
plant. 

CHICAGO—Roth Mfg. Co., manufacturers 
of railroad supplies, 1600 South Kilbourn ave- 
nue, has bought a site of 56,000 square feet 


at Cicero, Ill., on which to build a plant. 


CHICAGO—Ostrander Seymour Co., 1900 
South Fifty-fourth avenue, Cicero, IIl., has 
bought a site near its present plant for 
the manufacture of electrotype and _  stereo- 
type plates. 

CHICAGO—Roth Bros., 1400 West Adams 


street, manufacturers of electric motors, has 
bought a site of 176,000 square feet at Fifty- 
fourth avenue and Sixteenth street, Cicero, 
Tl. 

CHICAGO—Stafford Sales Co., 6301 South 
Tark avenue, has bought a site containing 
68,000 square feet at Nineteenth street and 


Fifty-fourth avenue, Cicero, on which to 
build a plant. 

CHICAGO—Ellis Stone Co., Thomas W. 
Eliis Jr. president, 4837 West Grand ave- 
nue, has let contracts to Abell-Howe Co., 
58 West Jackson boulevard, for a_  1-story 
plant 90 x 157 feet. 

CHICAGO—Imperial Type Metal Co., 1800 


South Fifty-fourth avenue, Cicero, Ill., manu- 
facturer of type metal, has bought a site 
at Sixteenth street and Fifty-fourth avenue, 
Cicero, and will build a plant. 
CHICAGO—Hande Wrench Sales Co. of 
Illinois, 9 Clinton street, has been  incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital to do a manu- 
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facturing business by W. M. Craig, F. M. 
Luther and H. M. Smith. Bussian & Debolt, 
208 South LaSalle street, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—McKeown Bros. Co., manufac- 
turer of roof trusses, 112 West Adams street, 
has bought 4% acres on South Keeler avenue, 
between Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets, 
and will build a steel and wood fabricating 
plant. 

CHICAGO—Union Fire Sprinkler Co., 38 
South Dearborn street, room 1756, has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital to manu- 
facture automatic sprinklers by Samuel 
Dorais, Lewis E. Berger and Joseph F. Gross- 
man, First National Bank building. 

CHICAGO—Colum*ia Vari-Speed Co., 4020 
West Lake street, has been incorporated with 
200 shares no par value to manufacture ma- 
chinery parts, apparatus and devices by 
Richard H. Jacobsen, Maurice D. French and 
Herman Schlotthauser. Samuel H. Gilbert, 
77 West Washington street, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Borg-Greenleaf Corp., 4450 Ra- 
venswood avenue, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture electric clocks 
and other time-measur!ng instruments’ by 
George W. Borg, Effie Borg and W. H. Green- 
leaf. Kenworthy, Dietz, Shallberg, Harper & 
Sinnett, Peoples Bank building, Moline, are 
correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Evans Flexible Reamer Corp., 
5665 West Madison street, has been incorpo- 
rated with $25,000 capital to manufacture tools, 
automotive equipment and accessories by Wil- 
liam J. McKillip, William J. McKillip Jr., 
Vincent J. McKillip and William H. Evans. 
Max W. Zabel, 1334 Monadnock building, is 


ecrrespondent. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Wabash railroad, J. E. 
Taussig president, Railway Exchange build- 
ing, St. Louis, is having plans made for an 
extension to its locomotive shop. 

EVANSTON, ILL.—National Biscuit Co., 
Ray E. Tomlinson president, 85 Ninth ave- 


nue, New York, has let contract to R. C. 
Wieboldt, 1534 West Van Buren street, for 
a machine shop, power house and addition 


to plant, three stories, 100 x 175 feet. (Noted 
April 15.) 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Greenlee Bros., manu- 
facturers of tools, is taking bids on a 1- 


story foundry 80 x 110 feet. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Mechanics Machine Co., 
Erick Eckstrom manager, has let contract 
to Security Building Co., 1016 Charles street, 
for a l-story plant 50 x 140 feet. 

ANDERSON, IND.—Anderson Stove Works 
will start building operations shortly for an 
addition to its plant. 

ANDERSON, IND.—Barber Mfg. Co., bed 
springs and specialties, has given contract to 
H. Malone for a l-story addition 35 x 200 feet 
to its machine department. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Hercules Corp, W. 


H. McCurdy, president, 19 Morton avenue, 
has let general contract to M. J. Hoffman 
Construction Co., 402 Furniture building, for 
a l-story plant 50 x 800 feet. 


FRANKFORT, IND.—Nickel Plate railroad, 
P. F. Ramsey, chief engineer, Frankfort, 
has let contract to the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, fur rebuilding its roundhouse and ma- 
chine shop, recently burned, 100 x 200 feet. 


HAMMOND, IND.—McLaughlin Mill Sup- 
ply Co., 163 Michigan street, is having plans 
drawn for a 3-story addition 70 x 92 feet. 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—Peters & Marske 
Co., machine shop, is having plans made for 
a li-story machine shop plant. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Meriwether Companies 
Inc. has been incorporated with $150,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture iron and wood products 
by W. M. Meriwether, 1525 Irving place and 
others. 


BALTIMORE—Rustless Iron Corp. of Amer- 
ica Inec., recently incerporated, has bought 
plant of Hess Steel Co. and will begin at 
once production of stainless steel. 

BALTIMORE—McNamara Bros. Co. Ince., 
R. J. McNamara president, has let a contract 
te Mason, Curley & Bready, 308 West Madi- 
son avenue, for a l-story addition to its 
boiler works, 72x100 feet. 

BROOKLINE, MASS.—Plumbing & Heating 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to import and export plumbing and. heating 
supplies by Abraham  Shleman president, 
Samuel Seigel treasurer, 205 Walnut avenue 
and Julia Weiss clerk. 


HAVERHILL, MASS.—Bradford Mill Sup- 
ply Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital to produce general mill supplies 
and handle old metals and waste by Laburton 
A. Barrett president, Wilbert F. Barrett 
treasurer, 4 South Central street and Ellen 
Barrett clerk. 

SALEM, MASS.—L. P. Balentine Ine. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture plumbing, heating and fuel burn- 
ing appliances by Linwood P. Balentine presi- 
dent, l’rank A. Gallagher treasurer, 16 Cush- 
ing street and Herman Balentine clerk. 

WESTFIELD, MASS.—Foster Machine Co., 
South Broad street, will build an addition 
to its plant. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Poriss Supply Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated with $20,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture stoves, ranges, stove and 
plumbing supplies, boilers and sheet metal 
work by Harry Poriss president, Reuben 
Poriss vice president, Harry Poriss treasurer, 
7 Woodford street, Worcester. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—Consolidated 
Boilers Corp. has been formed and has let 
contract plant 100x160 feet for manufac- 
ture of water tube domestic heating boiler. 

DETROIT—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
will build a 2-story warehouse plant in this 
city. 

DETRCOIT—Detroit & Michigan Stove Co., 
William T. Barbour president, 6900 East 
Jefferson street, is taking bids on an enamel- 
ing plant 75 x 100 feet, one story. 

DETROIT—Wabash railroad, J. E. Taussig 
president, Railway Exchange building, St. 
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Louis, is having -plans made for a car re- 
pair shop. 


DETROIT—Flasher Service Co. has been in- 
corporated to manufacture electrical signs, 
with $200,000 capital, by Gladys Pungs, Wil- 
liam A. Pungs Sr., and William A. Pungs 
Jr., 4222 Woodward avenue. 


FENTON, MICH.—Industrial Machine Tool 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
tal to operate machine shop and build ma- 
chine tools by Almar Westman and H. Neil 
Palmer, 115 Grace street, Fenton, and James 
M. Edwards, Flint, Mich. 


FLINT, MICH.—Buick Motor Car Co. will 
start building shortly on a power plant at 
its works. 


FLINT, MICH.—Flint Foundry Co., J. U. 
Barrington president, 802 West Kearsley street, 
has let general contract to William Bilsky, 
716 Payne street, for a l-story foundry ad- 


dition. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Keeler Brass Co. 
has given contract to Ames-Kimball Co. for 
a 2-story plant addition. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—American Seating 
Co., H. M. Taliferro vice president, 901 N. W. 
Broadway, will build a 4-story manufacturing 
plant. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Jarecki Machine 
& Tool Co., 42 Market street Northwest, 


has let general contract to B. J. Hogan, 638 
Hogan avenue Southwest, for a l-story plant 
97 x 147 feet. 


HOLLAND, MICH.—Holland Steel Corp. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital and 
1000 shares no par value by John E. Telling, 
and T. F. Whelan. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Bryant Paper 
Felix Papenstecher, president, Portage and 
Alcott streets, has let contract to Boyer 
Construction Co., Kalamazoo, for a 2-story 
machine room addition 97 x 280 feet. 


PARISVILLE, MICH.—Swisdalla Floatless 
Carburetor Corp. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to conduct a general manu- 
facturing business by Dominic Polk and Au- 
gust Polk, Parisville, and John B. Sosnowski, 
677 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit. 


PLAINWELL, MICH.—Angle Steel Co., C. 
E. Sippy general manager, is considering an 
addition to its plant. 


RIVER ROUGE, MICH.—Ford Motor Co. 
has let contract to Bryant & Detwiler, 2336 
Dime Bank building, Detroit, for a stripper 
building addition to open-hearth plant, 58 x 
180 feet. 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—St. Clair Stamping 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture metal devices by Joseph 
Kopitske and Adam Lawrence, 7602 Miller 
evenue, Detroit, and George A. Nelson, St. 
Clair. 


DULUTH, MINN.—An office building of 
8 stories, 100x140, reinforced concrete con- 
struction, 1 freight and 6 passenger ele- 
vators will be built by the Hartley estate, to 
cost $1,500,000. R. E. Schmid, 75 West 


Co., 


Washington street, Chicago, is architect. 

DULUTH, MINN.—General contract has 
been awarded to Barnett & Record Co., 
Flour Exchange building, Minneapolis, and 


piling to Peppard & Fulton, Board of Trade 
building, Superior, Wis., for bridge to con- 
mect Grassy point, Duluth to Belknap street, 
Superior, bascule type, 2 spans, 3600 feet 


Jong including approaches, at cost of $450,000. 
Owner is 


the Arrowhead Bridge Co., 306 
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Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 





Pennsylvania, No. 1.............. $43.00 to 45.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2.... 35.00 to 40.00 
a Blths 8 cicietisedcccsnemheiaiis 43.00 to 46.00 
SUN BAO «Ue kctaiandenececrcncantbinnte 38.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2........... 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 43.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 1 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri, No. 2 35.00 to 38.00 


43.00 to 47.00 
39.00 to 42.00 


Maryland, No. 1 rea 
Maryland, No. 2 





SILICA BRICK 






PORITTERMI:  Soccticcctseiscctbetdiese 40.00 

Chicago ........ . 49.00 

Birmingham ........ Aicicahactansiiboaie 48.00 to 52.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 


Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 


9x44%x2% 65.00 


CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 


9x44 x2% 45.00 











Palladio building, Duluth. James B. Finch 


is president. 


HOPKINS, MINN.—Minneapolis Threshing 
Machine Co., Hopkins street, Minneapolis, is 
building a 2-story plant here, 60x 100 feet. 


INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN.—Min- 
nesota & Ontario Paper Co., Builders Ex- 
change building, Minneapolis, are having site 
cleared for 2-stbry, 120x400 paper mill. E. W. 
Backus is president. 


MANKATO, MINN.—Mankato Citizens Tel- 
ephone Co., a subsidiary of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., will build new 
building, at cost including equipment $200,000. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Krank Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of cutlery and barbers supplies, 140 
E. Sixth street, has awarded general contract 
to Pike & Cook Co., Minneapolis, for 2-story, 
75x 150, reinforced concrete warehouse and 
factory at Lynnhurst and University avenue, 
at cost of $200,000. Toltz, King & Day Inc., 
thirteenth floor, Builders Exchange are the 
architects. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Blue Valley Foundry 
& Pattern Works, Twelfth street and Bristol 
avenue, has bought 100 feet frontage adjoin- 
ing its plant and will add to its buildings. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Progressive Brass 
Mfg. Co., 1711 Cherry street, E. J. Thomas 
manager, is having plans made for a 1-story 
addition. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Fuse Co. 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capital by 
Harry Wheeler, 2823 Highland avenue, and 
others. 


ST. LOUIS—Missouri Pump Equipment Co., 
4868 Gibson avenue, has been incorporated by 
Lyman Crain and associates. 


ST. LOUIS—Construction Equipment Co., 
8348 Franklin avenue, has been incorporated by 
Francis L. Gillespie and Gilbert D. Knierim. 


ST. LOUIS—Anchor Post Iron Works has 
been incorporated with $45,000 capital by 
Leonard H. Johnson, Herbert G. Thomson, 
1404 Federal Commerce Trust building. 


ST. LOUIS—Century Electric Co., manu- 
facturer of electrical supplies, will build a 
2-story foundry 240 x 400 feet in the Mill 


creek industrial district. 


ST. LOUIS—Western Oil Pump & Tank 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
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to manufacture air compressors and similar 


devices by Henry J. Wichman and R. A. 
Wichman, 11 Sarah street, Webster Groves. 


Missouri Pump Equipment Co., 
4368 Gibson avenue, has been incorporated 
to manufacture pumps and equipment by 
Lyman Crain, Lowell Crain, Walter A. Beck 
and Grace L. Beck. 


ST. LOUIS—Koken Co., W. F. Koken presi- 
dent, 2528 Texas street, has let contract to 
W. F. Cunliff, 410 Euclid avenue, for a plant 
150 x 150 feet, first unit of large develop- 


ST. LOUIS 





ment. (Noted March 4.) 
ST. LOUIS—Missouri Engine Co., Adolph 
Winkelmeier president, 2804 Eleventh street, 


has let general contract to Chapline Con- 
struction Co., 807 Wainwright building, for 
1 and 2-story plant 126 x 145 feet. 

GLASGOW, MONT.—Montana Power Co. 


will extend lines from Malta to Glasgow at 
cost of $175,000 and build new auxiliary 
power plant at cost of $125,000. Frank Scot- 
ten is manager. 


FAIRBURY, NEBR.—City council will pur- 
chase a 500-horsepower engine boiler, stoker 
and stack for municipal light plant to cost 
$25,000. 


HASTINGS, NEBR.—Western Land Roller 
Co., manufacturer of road machinery, will 
build < 1 and 2-story plant 120x870 feet 
for which equipment will be required. 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—The Diesel Electric Co. 
has been incorporated by Will:am Kelly with 
a capital of $100,000 to finance and build 
municipal light plants. 


LONG PINE, NEBR.—Chicago & North- 
western railroad will build new turntable and 
6-stall addition to roundhouse. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Omaha Folding Machine 
Co., 1117 North Twenty-second stréet, will build 
a l-story plant 60 x 120 feet. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—J. A. McNamee, 
city clerk, City Hall, has let general contract 
to Zane & Litzie, 2233 Arctic avenue, for a 
2-story repair shop 382x110 feet. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp., Eric Ewertz superintendent, will build 
a l-story foundry to replace fire loss. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—Newark Stove Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
Helen Bauman, Martin Kohngut, and Samuel 
Freeman. Martin Kohngut, Elizabeth, is at- 
torney. 


NEWARK—The Public Service Corp., has 
awarded 400 tons of steel to the American 
Bridge Co. for two sub-stations. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Board of  freeholders, 
G. C. Bergen purchasing agent, will build 
a l-story machine and woodworking shop 
at Belleville. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Battery Equipment Co., 
266 Plane street, will remove present plant 
to leased quarters at 73 South Orange ave 
nue, which will be equipped for building 
batteries. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Pattern Works, 
recently incorporated with $125,000 capital, has 
taken over the existing pattern works and 
foundry business of Henry L. Rubovitz and 
C. E. Rubovitz. 


NEWARK, N. J.—B. & R. Brass Foundry 
has been incorporated with $125,000 capital 
by Charles Basner, Hyman Basner, Brooklyn; 
Aaron Rose, Newark. George & Samuel Cohen, 
Newark, are attorneys. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Airseal 
Weatherstrip Co. has been 


Metal 


incorporated with 
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$50,000 capital by Dirk Delver, Nicholas E. 
Erenvelt and Allan P. Holman. Chester Hol- 
man, New Brunswick, is attorney. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Yorston-Feller 
Inc. has been incorporated to manufacture en- 
gines and machinery with $100,000 capital by 
Francis M. Yorston, Highland Park, N. J., 
and Samuel Feller, New Brunswick. R. E. & 
A. D. Watson, New Brunswick, are attorneys. 

NORTH PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Aacone En- 
gineering Corp., Edward W. Lawlor presi- 
dent, hes bought a 10-acre site at Metuchen, 
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N. J., and will build 1-story machine shop 
at once followed by foundry later, for manu- 
facture of pebble mills. 

DEPEW, N. Y.—Gould Car Lighting Corp. 
has bought the train lighting division of the 
Gould Coupler Co., with plant here. Also 
bought business of Lexington Machine Corp., 
847 Madison avenue, New York, and will 
consolidate the two. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Morganite 
Brush Co., Inc., G. W. Edward president, 
519 West Thirty-eighth street, New York, has 


let contract to White Construction Co., 95 
Madison avenue, New York, for a_ 1-story 
plant 60 x 200 feet. 

NEWTON HOOK, N. Y.—Duntil Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture building materials by A. Wheeler, 
E. H. Wheeler and F. M. Wheeler. 

NEW YORK—Frank DeRosa Co., Van Nest 
and Fowler avenues, is making plans for re- 
building its burned plant. 

PHILADELPHIA—General 
$35,000 power house for 


contract for. a 
Jeanes hospital, 





-YYRICK MACHINE CO. has 
M been merged with the 
- Luther Mfg. Co., both at 
Olean, N. Y., through purchase 
of the former by George H. 
Luther, owner of the latter. 
Operation of both plants will be 
continued. 

x * + 
Hoosier Steel Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has moved to a new location 
at 958 West New York street. 


* * * 


Rail Joint Co. will move its 
New York office May 1 to 165 
Broadway. 

* * o 

Loshbough-Beck Press Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind., is changing its name 
to the Federal Press Co. 


* *” * 


Battery Equipment, Newark, 
N. J., will remove from 266 Plane 
street to 73 South Orange avenue. 

+ * * 


Watson-Stillman Co., New York, 
will remove its offices May 1 to 
the Evening Post building, 75 


West street. 
+ bd * 


Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
has opened a southwestern sales 
office at 404 West First street, 
Tulsa, Okla., in charge of L. S. 
Allen. 

* ~ a 

Newark Pipe Cutting & Thread- 
ing Co., 34 Rector street, New- 
ark, N. J., has been incorporated 
to continue the business of Bet- 
schick & Domorsky, a partnership. 


* * * 
J. J. McCabe Lathe & Ma- 
chinery Corp., dealer in used 


equipment, has moved its offices 

from 149 Broadway, New York, 

to its warehouse at Jersey City. 
* * ~ 


Watson-Stillman Co., New York, 
manufacturer of hydraulic ma- 


Industrial Business Changes 


chinery, will move its main of- 
fices and sales department May 
1 to 75 West street, New York. 
* * * 
International Bolt Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., will remove its offices 
from the Louisville Trust building 
to the company’s new plant 412 
North Thirty-second street. 
* * * 


United Toys Inc., Cleveland, has 
been incorporated to take over 
the business of the Perfection 
Coaster & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
and will continue operations. 

Sd ok * 

Cumberland Steel Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., has established a sales 
office at Detroit, at 1908 Wash- 
ington Boulevard building, in 
charge of George E. Quigley Inc. 

k * ok 

Lexington Engine & Machine 
Co., Lexington, Ky., has been 
formed to take over the business 
of the Lexington Engine & Boiler 
Works and will make extensions. 

ok ok * 


Hollingshead & Blei Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of steel prod- 
ucts has removed its offices to 
the Webster building, 327 South 
LaSalle street. 

ba Hk * 


Standard Electrical Construction 
Co., New Orleans, has entered the 
state of Texas, obtaining a per- 
mit to operate, with R. S. Stearnes 
as state manager. 

* a * 


United States Hammered Piston 
Ring Co., Irvington, N. J., has 
moved from 1206 to 1222 South 
Grove street, where larger quar- 
ters are available. 

x * * 

L. A. Althoff Mfg. Co., Laporte, 
Ind.,. manufacturer of gas stoves, 
will move June 1 to Des Plaines, 
Ill., to be near its source of cast- 


ings supply, the Des Plaines 
Foundry Co. 


* * * 


Union Switch & Signal Co., 
Garwood, N. J., Swissvale, Pa., 
has taken over the assets of the 
Hall Switch & Signal Co., Gar- 
wood, N. J., and will continue 


operations. 


* * * 
. 


Ferro Enamel Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, has established a sales of- 
fice at Philadelphia, in charge 
of Wilfrid Mavor. He will also 
have charge of the company’s 
Canadian business, 


>* * * 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros. 
Inc., McCormick building, Chi- 
cago, has been made exclusive 
sales agent for charcoal iron from 
the East Jordan stack of the 
Michigan Iron & Chemical Co. 


* * 


Grobet File Co., which recent- 
ly moved its New York office 
to a new address, made an error 
in the notice sent out. The new 
offices are at 3 Park place, in- 
stead of 3 Park Row, as the 
announcement read. 


* * * 


John A. Savage Co., distrib- 
uter of iron ore and pig iron, 
has closed its sales office in the 
Dixie Terminal building, Cincin- 
nati, and has moved to Hamilton, 
O., where the Hamilton Furnace 
Co. is located. 


x “ & 


Nevada Engineering & Supply 
Co., Reno, Nevada, has been ap- 
pointed representative of the In- 
dustrial Works, Bay City, Mich. 
Harvey L. Livingston, . Pacific 
coast sales manager for the com- 
pany will soon open branch offices 
in Los Angeles and Phoenix, 
Ariz. 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 





Mesabi bessemer, 5114 per cent 








Old Range nonbessemer, 5114 


Ge: CURE TRO accvecectsedetensocoeses 4.40 


Mesabi nonbessemer, 51144 per 


cent iron 4.25 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 


sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 





per cent 9.00 to 10.50 
Copper free low phosphorus , 
53 to 65 per Cent 2... nominal 


cent iron $4.55 


iron 4.40 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 


to. OE Pee COE icigretcnan 11.00 to 12.00 
North African low phosphor-- 

FF PEL IES R= TR I EE 9.50 to 10.50 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent ...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

Ca GR | CONG svviicecctietineeranse 9.50 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

CO BS POR COME ccceccccccrcricassccecce 8.50 to 9.50 


North African foundry and 


basic 50 to 54 per cent... 9.25 to 9.75 
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Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 








Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 

UIE * scirnicieniastintiers 40 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Illinois mines, per net ton..$17.50 to 18.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 

i I sana Saskdehitinacicecccrcecsieacs 16.75 to 17.25 








Barnes street, has been awarded to Robert 
E. Lamb, 843 North Nineteenth street. 


PHILADELPHIA—The General Electric Co. 
closes bids April 22 on a plant addition at 
Sixty-eighth street and Elmwood avenue. 
Harris & Richards are the architects in charge. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $120,000 
factory building for Edwin J. Schoettle Co., 
paper boxes, 533 North eleventh street, 1026-30 
Green street, has been awarded to the Nelson 
Pedley Construction Co., 1510 Chestnut street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Storage Bat- 
tery Co., G. Deming superintendent, has let 
contract to Roberts &» Roller, Seventeenth 
and Walnut streets, for a 3-story addition 
55 x £50 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $21,000 
building for the National Carbon Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, has been awarded to the Reading 
Co., Reading Terminal. The proposed struc- 
ture will be erected on Richmond, south of 
Cambria _ street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Thermovent Co. Inc. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital to manu- 
facture forced draft fuel burning apparatus 
by Clinton G. Reed, 5821 North Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Elizabeth G. Dodson and DeWitt 
C. Robinson. 


PHILADELPHIA—Champion Electro-Icer Co. 
of Philadelphia has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital to manufacture household ap- 
pliances, electric refrigerators and oil burners 
by Eben T. Bradbury, 2029 Market street, 
Philadelphia, David F. Maxwell and Herbert 
L. Hutchinson. 


PHILADELPHIA—Wedge Mechanical House- 
Heating Furnace Co. has been incorporated 
with $500,000 capital to manufacture furnaces, 
heaters, boilers and stokers by Franklin W. 
Wedge, 215 Iona avenue, Narberth, Pa., George 
W. Wilmot, William F. Otto and Charles G. 
Black. 

PITTSBURGH—Jiffy Shower Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $6000 capital to manu- 
facture plumbing fixtures and accessories by 
David C. Swander, 3626 Perrysville avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Clinton E. Shurtliffe and John A. 
Metz. 

PITTSBURGH—Reiling Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to man- 
ufacture ornamental iron, wire, steel and 
bronze products by Gebhardt J. Reiling, 126 
North Linden street, Pittsburgh, Christopher 
F. Reiling and George W. Reiling. 

PITTSBURGH—Thermo Automatic Service 
Co. of America has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture automatic 
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vending machines by John Sherratt, 907 Ger- 
ritt street, East End, Pittsburgh, T. N. Treese, 
H. C. Hagmaier, J. F. Powell and A. B. 
Brown. 


REYNOLDSVILLE, PA.—Reynoldsville Table 
Works, Inc., has been incorporated with $30,- 
000 capital to manufacture steel and wooden 
furniture by J. Warnick Hunter, A. T. Mc- 
Clure and Charles M. Dinger. 


SCRANTON, PA.—Anthracite Machinery Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture machinery, tools, supplies and 
equipment for the mechanical mining of coal 


by Thomas F. Steele, 502 Madison avenue, - 


Scranton, D. G. Steele and Harold V. Sturte- 
vant. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—J. E. Foucart Saw 
Works Co., J. E. Foucart president, 411 
West Third street, will build a 2-story plant 
81x 210 feet. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Tool Ma- 
chine & Die Co., 426 Maloney avenue, has 
been incorporated with $21,000 capital by 
M. L. Wolf, Maryville Pike. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—C. C. Collins Co., 250 
Poplar street, plans construction of foundry 
and machine shop plant for the manufacture 
of special type of hoisting machines. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Federal Can _ Co., 
Benton avenue, will build a l-story addition 
which will be equipped for can making. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Steel & Found- 
ry Co. has been incorporated with $225,000 
capital to build a foundry plant by L. R. 
Bryan, Houston and T. C. Hicks and E. B. 
Stitts, Chicago. 

LUBBOCK, TEX.—Texas Utilities Co. is 
having plans made for a power plant 107 x 144 
feet. 

PORT ANGELES, WASH.—wWashington 
Pulp & Paper Co., V. D. Simons chief engi- 
neer, has awarded contract to Chris Kuppler 
& Sons for second unit of its plant. 

SEATTLE—Northwest Lubricator Co. has 
been incorporated with $7000 capital by Larry 
B. Doyle and J. W. Miller. Will manufac- 
ture lubricating machinery. 

SEATTLE—Seattle Sheet Metal Shop has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
A. H. Keeler, D. M. Williams and Melvin 
Haroldson. 

APPLETON, WIS.—Valley Iron Works has 
bought 20 acres adjoining its plant and 
will start expansion construction at once. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—Architects Oppen- 
hamer & Obel, Green Bay and Wausau, Wis., 
will soon be ready for bids for the erection 
of a $90,000 garage and service shop, 3- 


story, 75 x 175 feet, for Brown County Mo- 
tors, Inc., at 610-614 Main street. 


MILWAUKEE—Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., 
285 South Water street, will build 2-story ad- 
dition 40x75 feet at 296 Lake street. 

MILWAUKEE—The Hackendahl & Schmidt 
Co., structural and boiler works, Sixteenth 
and Canal streets, is erecting an addition, 
100 x 105 feet, of brick and steel. 

MILWAUKEE—J. Ruesch Printing Ma- 
chinery Co., G. J. Ruesch manager, 485 
Broadway, is taking bids on a 3-story light 
manufacturing building 30 x 120 feet. 


MILWAUKEE—The Luther Grinder Mfg. 
Co., tools, will build a 2-story addition, 40 
x 65 feet, to its plant at 296 Lake street, 
near South Water street. Dr. W. T. Hardy 
is president and manager. 

MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Brass Specialty 
Co., 3200 Senator avenue, will build a new 
foundry and machine shop 40x56x104 feet 
at 1321 Thirtieth street. General contract to 
Byrne Bros., 3110 Burleigh street. 

MILWAUKEE—Mack International Motor 
Truck Co., 25 Broadway, New York, with 
branch at 437 Prospect avenue, Milwaukee, 
will build truck service station 200 x 4385 
feet at Grand avenue and Highbury place. S. 
Scott Joy, New York, is architect. 

MILWAUKEE—Byrne Bros., 3112 Burleigh 
street, have taken the general contract to 
erect 2 new brass foundry and machine shop, 
56 x 100 and 40 x 56 feet, at 1321 Thirtieth 
street, for the Milwaukee Brass Specialty 
Co., 3200 Senator avenue. 

MILWAUKEE—Contracts have been let by 
Fred Boddenhagen, Inc., 778 Twentieth street, 
Star distributor, for a new two-story garage 
and repair shop, 90 x 125 feet, at Eighteenth 
street and North avenue, Architect Frank 
Howend, Mack block, is supervising the work, 
which will cost about $75,000. 

MILWAUKEE—The fourth floor of the 
Mansfield building at Fourth and Poplar 
streets, containing 8500 square feet, has 
been leased by the Great Lakes Golf Corp., 
Milwaukee, for a manufacturing plant. The 
concern makes golf clubs as well as_ tee 
boxes, ball-cleaners and other specialties for 
country clubs. 


Business in Canada 


MERRITT—Town council plans addition to 
waterworks plant and system here to cost 
$35,000. 

NORTH VANCOUVER, B. C.—John F. 
Deeks, president of the Deeks Gravel & Rock 
Co., Ltd., announces his company will start 
work at once on a $100,000 plant at the 
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mouth of the Capilano river. 

VICTORIA, B. C.—The Victoria Roofing & 
Paper Co. will build addition to its plant 
here at a cost of $250,000. The company 
also contemplates additional buildings and 
machinery to permit manufacturing card- 
board and thick ply board. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—The Canada Prest Air 
Corp., Bank of Nova Scotia building, Mon- 
treal, Que., plans to build a plant here 


at a cest of $500,000, on which construc- 
tion work will start this summer. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Duntile & Builders Sup- 


plies, Ltd., will start work immediately on 


a factory here. 

KIRKLAND LAKE, ONT.—The management 
of Sylvanite mine, is having plans prepared 
for a 200-ton mill on its property here. 

OSHAWA, ONT.—Fittings, Ltd., 1385 Bruce 


street, manufacturer of pipe fittings, chain 
belting, ete., will build addition to plant 
here. 


SANDWICH, ONT.—The Canadian Salt Co., 
is having plans prepared for an admin- 
istration building here to cost $50,000. The 
company also proposes to install two 1000- 
horsepower boilers and turbine generators, in 
chemical plant. Plans are being prepared 
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by Nicholas, Sheppard & Masson, architects, 


Windsor, Ont. 


GRANBY, QUE.—The Stuebing Truck Co. 
has purchased the premises formerly occupied 
by Bradford Bros. here and is having plans 
prepared for the reconstruction of building. 
F. Rewyer of the Stuebing Truck Co., Cin- 
cinnati, will be here in a few days to super- 


vise the installing of machinery and equip- 
ment. 

JONQUIERES, QUE.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, McGill street, Montreal, 


propose to build car repair shops here at 
a cost of $10,000. 


New Trade Publications 


HOISTS—Hicgh lift electric hoist with a ca- 
pacity of one to four tons is featured in a 
pamphlet issued by the Northern Engineering 
Works, Detroit. The hoist is furnished with 
geared or plain I-beam trolley. 


NICKEL STEEL—Illustrations of the use of 
nickel steel for strength under stress are pre- 
sented in a bulletin by the International Nickel 
Co., New York. Illustrations carry the mes- 
sage, with a minimum of text. 


JIGS AND FIXTURES—R. Y. Ferner Co., 
Washington, is distributing a catalog by the 
Societe Genevoise d’Instruments de Physique, 


Geneva, Switzerland, covering its jig boring 
machine for the rapid production of ac- 
curate tools. 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT—N. A. Strand & Co., 
Chicago, has published a catalog on flexible 
shafts and equipment. It is well illustrated, 
and shows the various machines that may 
be used as grinders, buffers for scratch brush- 
ing or drilling. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS—Multi-stage cen- 
trifugal pumps of the single suction op- 
posed impeller type are described in a bulle- 
tin by the Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor 
Co., Easton, Pa. Detailed description of the 
pumps, with diagrams and illustrations are 
given. 


REFRACTORY LININGS—Using a pressure 
spray to apply plastic linings to furnaces 
is described in a leaflet by the Quigley Fur- 
nace Specialties Co., Inc., New York. A re- 
fractory gun which sprays the liquid more 
efficiently and rapidly than other methods is 
featured and its advantages enumerated. 


TWIST DRILLS—Quality buying as op- 
posed to price buying is discussed in a leaflet 
by the Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. Proper care of the 
good drill to obtain the best it has to offer 
is insisted on as a matter of efficiency and 
economy. 


TIRE PUMPS—Pumps for various pur- 
poses, automobile and bicycle tires, footballs, 
basketballs and punching bags and pressure 
pumps for oil and grease guns and hub 
caps form the subject of a catalog and 
bulletin by the Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


SAFE FLOORING—A leaflet by the Irving 
Iron Works Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
presents the claims of its safety floor ma- 
terial for steps and for use over open spaces. 
A device to make the edge of a step plainly 
visible adds much to the value of this con- 
struction. 


SPEED REDUCERS—Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Co., Chicago, will soon issue its 
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new general catalog covering speed reducers, 


flexible couplings, sprockets and _ industrial 
gears. It contains much information on gear- 
ing, transmission, and mechanical engineer- 


ing and becomes a reference work on these 
subjects. 


VIBRATORY SCREENS—Pittsburgh Coal 
Washer Co., Pittsburgh, has issued a _ bulle- 
tin covering its vibratory screens for separat- 
ing or sizing materials of all kinds, well 
illustrated and _ printed. The principle of 
vibration in this class of work is described 
and its advantages enumerated. Various 
types of screens for different purposes are 
shown in halftone. 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS—New York Edison 
Co., New York, has published a pamphlet 
of reprints from the Edison Monthly, cover- 
ing a series of stories of electric trucks 
and their use in transportation in various 
localities. The stories are well presented 
and illustrated and back up claims for ef- 
ficiency and economy in the use of storage 
battery vehicles. 


TURBINE RECORDER—Uehling Instrument 
Co., Paterson, N. J., is distributing a bulletin 
covering its combined barometer and vacuum 
recorder for use with steam turbines, record- 
ing the absolute back pressure of the ex- 
haust. High accuracy is claimed because of 
the mercury column principle employed. The 
bulletin gives turbine performance data, charts, 
sectional views and dimension diagrams. 


FOUNDRY REFRACTORIES—Problems of 
refractories in the foundry are treated at 
some length in a booklet by the Quigley 
Furnace Specialties Co., Inc., New York. The 
questions of refractory linings, bonding fire 
brick, daubing, ladle lining, bung lining and 
many others are considered and suggestions 
made for the use of this company’s refrac- 
tory material. The booklet is well illustrated 
and considerable data are presented. 


BALL BEARINGS—Since it started in busi- 
ness making needles and thus became ac- 
customed to accuracy within narrow limits, 
the Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., lays 
claim in a current catalog to carrying the 
same accuracy and nicety in its output of 
ball bearings, in which close tolerances are 
necessary. A plate with fullsize drawings 
and principal dimensions of all its types of 
ball bearings is included to aid users in 
visualizing the various sizes. 


CHUCK WORK—First of two booklets on 


this subject and second in the series on 
modern tooling methods for turret lathes 
has been issued by the Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland. The same plan is followed 


in this as in the first of the series on 
bar work. Fundamental principles of increas- 
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ing production first are given, followed by 
a chapter on holding devices and_ typical 
layouts illustrating the principles of better 
methods. 


SILENCERS—Most spectacularly known as 
a muffler for the report of firearms, which 
gave it wide publicity, the Maxim silencer 
has been applied to the elimination of dis- 
turbing noise resulting from a variety of 
industrial operations. Some of these applica- 


tions have been presented in a leaflet by 
the Maxim Silencer Co., 87 Homestead ave- 
nue, Hartford, Conn. It is an_ interesting 


contribution to the campaign for removing 
nerve-racking sounds. 


NONFERROUS ALLOYS — Hills-McCanna 
Co., Chicago, has issued a booklet featur- 
ing its alloys and describing a wide variety 
of articles made from them for special serv- 
ice in various industrial work. Engineering 
work requiring alloys can be covered by a 
comparatively few of the numberless alloys 
and the publication is devoted to an out- 
line of the characteristics of certain alloys 
produced by this company and tested by 
service satisfactory to users. Characteristics 
of these alloys, products for which they 
are adapted, analyses of the alloys and va- 
rious tables of engineering data round out 
the subject. 


GAS PRODUCERS—Producer gas and gas 
producers are treated broadly in a_ bulletin 
by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleve 
land. The publication is much more com- 
prehensive than most such issues and con- 


tains much information on gas_ analysis, 
coals, comparison of fuels and similar data 
of use to producer users. The producer 


manufactured by this company is fully de 
scribed and illustrated, reproductions of blue- 
prints cf construction details being shown, 
as well as halftones and diagrams. The 
booklet is a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature of the gas producer in general, as 
well as presenting the claims of the com- 
pany’s own equipment. 


CERTIFIED MALLEABLES—A number of 
bulletins have been issued by the American 
Malleable Castings association, covering va- 
rious phases of this industry. Subjects cov- 
ered include tests, tensile strength and elonga- 
tion, association research and uniform strength 
from skin to core. The bulletins are well 
illustrated with diagrams and tables of data, 
and show the improvement that has been made 
in all the properties of malleable iron as a 
result of scientific effort and research by 
the association and its members. Certified 
malleable is shown to represent something 
definite in accomplishment and performance 
and to be a much better product than was 
possible a few years ago. 








Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; : 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 


Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 


Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 














Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
19 
26 
424% 
48 
50 
438% 
474% 
43 
41 
40% 
REAMEP AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
Ob Bite ciccentarsininntiincicsn 60 4814 
Lap Weld 
i RE wv AE Ree RENN 41 
ee Sea 57 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
SRO consiatntinpnccisctniepeimmnbiosanee 241% 
and %-inch ...... 47 30 
SEER. \nsvevessomenvedes 53 42 
oS eee 58 47% 
1 to 1%-inch ............ sane. Oe 4914 
DB OG DONOR Secictaimcnicctms 50% 
eee 4214 
2% to 4-inch 57 46 
4% to 6-inch 56 45 
ae Bee 52 3914 
9 and 10-inch 45 8216 
11 and 12-inch 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
%-inch ... 12% 
% to 14-inch 45 3544 
J 00 ZUQqINCH ......cscerrerservesserese 47 87% 
IE © snitictsivivcnentainentideitibndims 82% 
2% to 4-inch ..... 43 341% 
4% to 6-inch .... 42 331% 
eS RR Se eee 83 2514 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 


and 1% and 5 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 





loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
¥% and %-inch ll +89 
TRIN sisctsnsecssnonsinen 22 
SS. 28 11 
1 to 1%-inch 30 13 
Lap Weld 
Upon application 
23 7 
26 11 
28 13 
26 11 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 





and %-inch +19 +54 
EE, dnncternitindenieditionn im 21 7 
SIREN Invaiitinhshdcneventaioned 28 12 
1 to 14-inch 30 14 
Sa i 23 9 
2% to 4-inch .. 29 15 
4% to 6-inch .. 28 14 
7 to 8-inch ...... 21 7 
8 to 12-inch 16 2 











Discounts and Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 











Butt Weld 
%-inch +59% 
%-inch +40 
1-inch ........ +40 
1%-inch .... +40 
1%-inch +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches................ +25 
3 to 4-inch ......... as +17 
4% to 6-inch +18 
8-inch 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 214 on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 














Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 2%-inch 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch 33 off 
38-inch 36 off 
4% to 3%-inch 38% off 
4 to 13-inch 42 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 











ieee +22 
1%-inch +12 
2 and 24-inch + 2 
2% to 3-inch 3 





8% to 4%-inch 5 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 


























l-inch 56 off 
1% and 1%-inch .... 48 off 
14%-ine 32 off 
2 and 24-inch 27 off 
ZY ONd 2HHiNCH ........ceccccsseessscesescecsssees 35 off 
TEE aiscegheniiietarcectteaddiinumaroustnkonm 41 off 
38% and 34-inch sat . 43 off 
4-inch .......... 46 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 41 off 





SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 








8 OS Pe Re Be a RE 30 off 
he OU SRNR an ccsn cis disc scscaececbssiebieclcn 38 off 
Ee Rs a EE Ee ee 44 off 
. eB 7 ERR 46 off 
4-inch - 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 





SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 6 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 














Gage Price 

12-gage 14\%\c 
1l-gage 15c 
i 10-gage 16c 
i 12-gage 16c 
V4 «i 1l-gage 17¢ 
IID» iiiiseresipaeséneroucigeninicalb 10-gage 18c 
2 eee T-gage 38¢ 
53-inch 9-gage 50c 
5%-inch , 9-gage 52c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %%-inch or 
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72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

Y%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 























to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
inches -05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
inches -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -lbc 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches -25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches -50c 
Plates less than %%-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
inches -20c 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
inches -80c 





Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than -inch gage, to and 
including j;-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot............ -20c 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding ¥-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 





pounds per square f00t .........cceccseeeee -20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 
foot -30c 
QUALITIES 


Pressing steel 
Flange steel (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel ........... 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 





Orrrerrrirerirtirritirerrererry 

















Soft Steel -10c 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U Navy Dept. or equivalent 

STII Sincitiniceabsciatbictbesiciscleeians 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

B 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
I I iis inclicss cvecnesecencuiaanans 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from ‘Stock Steel’ 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 

INSPECTION 
EE BRC © vini cvsccernicvcincncatajiaasiteninioens No extra 


Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 

CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

Five feet and over up to published limit 

of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 








Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive 10c 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive... -25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ -50c 
Under 1 £00¢ ......cc.ceseee 1.55c¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive...... -10c 

Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for 


every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
PAGER TI. ceisetcasssccncnsset cece aeerscccansese -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
angles) 
Additional extra -20c 
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TIMKEN 


Noted for accuracy of manufacture 
and excellence of product, have 


Standardized on 
Link-Belt 
Silent Chain | 
Drives / 


throughout their 
factory at 
Canton, Ohio. 








It will pay you 
to do likewise. 


Send for Book 
No. 125. 


| Bis -BELT Silent Chain transmits power without slip (98.2% efficient on actual test), maintains positive velocity ratio, is 
flexible,quiet and smooth running. Send for Data Book No. 125. Drivesfrom 1/2 to 10H. P. carried in stock in many cities, 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 2656 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


Ashland, Ky. - Pe ke ee Oe Charlotte. ' Cc. Kansas City, Mo., R.436,1002 Baltimore Ave. New Orleans - 

V.P.Dalmas & Se 100 W.Winchester Ave. 8. Cothran, ‘909 Com'! Bank Bldg. Louisville, Ky. « - - + 321 Starks Bldg. Whitney Sup. Co. Ltd.. 733 TchoupitoulasSt. 
Atlanta, 610 Citizens & Southern Bank Bidg. Cleveland -“-* 2 - 329 Rockefeller Bldg. Milwaukee, - Room 1403 - 425 E. Water St. New York- - - - ‘2676 Woolworth Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. Denver - - - - - - 520 Boston Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. - Pittsburgh - - + «+ 335 Fifth Ave 
Boston- - - - - - + = 49FederalSt. Detroit - - = 5938 Linsdale Ave. Link-Belt Supply Co., “418 s. Third St. St. Louis - - - + + 3638 Olive St. 
Buffalo- - - - 554 Ellicott Square Huntington, w. Va. - Robson-Prichard Bldg. New Orleans 504 New Orleans Bank Bldg. Wilkes-Barre - 826 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg. 


LINK-BELT LIMITED—Montreal. 10 Gauvin Lane; Toronto 2, Wellington and Peter Sts. 
H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 8S. Western Ave.; Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St.; New York, 2676 Woolworth Bldg. 


LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:—Fresno. Calif., 215 Brix Bldg : Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St.; Oakland, Calif., 526 Third St. 
Portland, Ore., 67 Front St.; San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts.; Seattle. 820 First Ave., S. 


LINK-BELT & 


Efficient Silent Chain Drives 
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IRON TRADE REVIEW 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 
you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 
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- Where'lo Duy 


If you don’t find what you 
@Index to advertisements will give 


you can get full particulars about products. 





eo MMNAALUNNNNUNUALHY 


ACCUMULATORS 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., 490 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE ‘(Dissolved) 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
—s Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
,» New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 
Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 
way, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, p il 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 
80 Church St., New York City. 

Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 

ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


120 Broad- 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farrell-Cheek Steel 
Sandusky, O. 

Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 34th 
& Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Foundry Co., 


Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co.,. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 


and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Con eoaemers Bank Bidg., Pitts- 


Pa. 
-maneaettte Malleable Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 


ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 
Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


APPRAISALS 

McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The 3675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 
National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BANDS AND HOOPS 
ized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


(Galvan- 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 
Minneapolis, 


346 Buchanan St., 
Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 38th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Acid Resistant) 
Alcumite Corp., The, Dayton, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Ince., _ 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc, P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St.. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lockhart Iron &. Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., The, Milton, Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 
ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


71 Broad- 
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BARS (Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co. Ine., P. O 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

— Steel Works, Frank- 
in, 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 

Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 


Bidg., San = Calif. 
Ryerson, Jos. Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chica- 


go, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1851 Brown-Marx Bldg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 


BASKETS (Wire) 
Meyers, Fred J., 
Hamilton, O. 


—” CHANNELS, ANGLES, 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Blystone Mfg. Co.. Ironton St., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Snead Architectural Iron Works, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, ‘ 

Keystone Bronze Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, N. J. 

Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, N.. J. 
Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford, Conn. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 

Canton, O. 


Mfg. Co., The, 


Corp., 


Corp., 


New- 


39th St., 


New- 


Bearings Corp., 


New- 


Bearings Corp., 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 


The, 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 


(Leather) 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 


Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 
BENCHES AND FRAMES (Draw- 
ing) 
Morgan = aannapa Co., Worces- 
ter, 


Vaughn ‘Machikery Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 


Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, O 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sand- 
wich, Il 

Kane 


& Roach, Niagara and Shon- 

nard Sts., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 


leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long & ‘Alistatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, O 


Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND * com RECOV- 
ERY PLANT 


Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BILLETS (Forging) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Co., 
The, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Mid- 


Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Donner Steel Co., Ine., .P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 


Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLANKS (RAWHIDE, GEAR) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., The. 
1305 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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